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Interstate Commerce Commission on Competition. 

Principles which have been advocated by leading think- 
ers among Independent telephone men as the basis of a fair 
and beneficial governmental regulative policy have béen 
touched upon in three recent important railroad decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The effects of water competition are discussed at length 
in the famous Spokane and Nevada cases. In the latter, 
after tracing the protracted and fierce struggle by which 
water carriers were brought under the domination of rail- 
road interests, Commissioner Lane’s opinion refers to our 
old acquaintance, “Fear of Competition,” as follows: 

“A railroad may not safely indulge its desire to im- 
pose all the traffic will bear between two ocean ports, and 
it may truly be said that the least poetical of railroad 
the ocean without a 


never looks upon 


traffic managers 
sense of awe.” 

This implication that the guiding rate principle of a 
monopoly is a desire to impose all the traffic will bear is 
a warning to the public from a high authority. But, 
touching upon the effects of the fear of competition, the 
above quotation is supplemented and strengthened by the 
following abstract from Commissioner Prouty’s opinion in 
the Spokane case: 

The ocean ‘s ever present. The possibility of using 
it as an avenue of transportation is ever open, and the 
fact that it will be used, if for any considerable length 
of time the defendants maintain rates which are so high, 
or so adjusted as to render it profitable for shippers 
to resort to that means of transportation, is never 
doubtful. 

The same opinion says: 

“The Circuit Court of the United States has twice found 
k * * that active water competition does exist, which 
controls the coast rate.” 

Note the strength and significance of the word “controls” 
in this carefully considered opinion. 

The public must be taught for its own immediate protec- 
tion, and for the sake of a policy which will lead to the 


greatest ultimate development of the best service at the 


lowest cost, that the existence of Independent telephone 
companies is the only force which can establish the lowest 
level for a service rate which will yield a reasonable profit. 
With this ultimate low rate established by competition in 
some localities, the fear of competition and regulation 
may keep rates on an equitable basis elsewhere. 

But, undoubtedly, in the stress of a fight to conserve the 
remnants of an unprofitable investment, or create a mo- 
nopoly through the weight of capital, rates may be driven 
Railroad experience, and telephone history are 


too low. 


full of such instances. Our enlightened economists and 
business men today agree that this is wrong, and should 
be stopped. But how? Through nation wide regulation, on 
the anti-discrimination principle, say the Independents. 

Can this theory be built into a practical working method? 
That is the great question. Depend upon it, the public will 
not submit to any scheme of regulation such as the Mary- 
land commission, by an arrogant and impudent assumption 
of legislative powers, has bestowed upon itself, which makes 
the regulative power the sole arbiter of rates, with power 
to promote the elimination of all competition, and leave the 
public with no weapon against extortion but the commis- 
sion’s limited powers of mind and body which it would 
further enfeeble by destroying standards of competition. 
It is the will of the public that sound and beneficial compe- 
tition shall be conserved. The true problem which is set be- 
fore our regulative bedies is the weeding out of the bane- 
ful elements of warfare which have arisen as unhealthy off- 
shoots of competition. The Independent telephone men 
say that it is a duty of our legislative bodies to enable com- 
missions to prevent a telephone corporation of wide rami- 
fications from “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” They say that 
when extortion cannot be practiced in one locality to fur- 
nish funds for carrying on a rate war in others, this type of 
legalized piracy will automatically cease. 

As a nation we are criticized for visualizing a remedy for 
every wrong in the form of a few words printed in the 
statute books. Now this prescription has been fairly well 


worked out, we must consider whether the formula would 
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help the patient if enacted into law; whether it could be ad- 
ministered, and would be effective. 

The minds of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
undoubtedly pledged to the principle that the management 
of a public utility corporation has no right, arbitrarily, and 
for its own ends, to favor one locality in rates at the cost of 


another. This principle clearly guides the following utter- 


ance in the case of Victor Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Railway: 


That Birmingham is entitled to compete in the widest 
markets can not be questioned, and we can not accept 
any theory which limits the realms of commercial ac- 
tivity of a producing point to a definite radius and 
excludes from that territory all other producers. 
Returning again to the Spokane case, one finds an ut- 

terance of more direct application to the telephone indus- 
try: 

The carriers insist that they may determine as a mat- 
ter of policy whether they will meet this water compe- 
tition, and in what manner and at what points; and this 
is true so far as that is a matter of policy. * * * 

Admitting, however, that it is for these defendants to 
say to what extent, if at all, they will meet these com- 
petitive conditions, they are not at liberty, in meeting 
them, to adopt such a policy, nor to execute the policy 
adopted in such a manner as to unjustly discriminate 
between different localities. 

They may perhaps determine whether they will apply 
the coast rate, which is fixed by water competition, at 
the interior point, but if they apply it at one point they 
must apply it at others which are similarly situated; 
they can not, in the absence of some sufficient reason, 
give Chicago that rate and refuse it to St. Louis and 
Kansas City. They cannot so adjust their whole tariff 
scheme, upon the plea of water competition, as to con- 
centrate in these coast cities commercial and transpro- 
tation advantages to which their mere location does not 
entitle them, and that in substance is the effect. of. the 
present rate adjustment. 


The Interstate Commerce Law already allows this type 
of beneficial regulation in the railroad industry. It-#s high 


time we were working for its extension to the telephone 
industry. 





Childish Bell Publicity Work at Chicago 
Spurred to renewed activity by the opening of the 


Independent long distance lines out 


of Chicago, as 
reported last week, the Chicago Bell publicity men are 


fairly outdoing themselves, probably to their-own entire — 


satisfaction and certainly to the distinct advantage of the 
newspapers which sell display advertising space. 

The latest. outbreak in the Chicago papers gives the 
number of circuits which the Bell claims to have: out of 
Chicago and then makes this astonishing statement: “Any 
subscriber of the Chicago Telephone Co. can fatk with 
Bell 
system. You can talk to your correspondent at any point 


any one of 6,000,000 subscribers connected to the 


within a radius of this system as satisfactorily as you 
can with the 256,000 subscribers’ stations of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. inside the city itself.” 

To any one who has tried to use the Chicago Telephone 
Company’s service “inside the city itself’ this promises 
very little. To any one who knows the actual extent 
of the Bell system the statement is inane to the point 
of idiocy. The official figures of the A. T. & T. Co, 
given in its latest annual report, show a total throughout 
the country of exactly 4,030,668 stations, and every child 
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knows that a large portion of -these afé-in the Pacific 
Coast region, or at remote points in the East where they 
are as inaccessible to the Chicago subscriber as though 
they were at the North Pole. As to the balance of the 
6,000,000 (that resonant and impressive figure), they are 
alleged to be made up of connecting companies, and heaven 
help the Chicago business man who sets out to reach a 
“correspondent” over the majority of such lines! 

Why insult the intelligence of the people one wishes 
Are not the facts at sufficiently 


to reach? command 


convincing? 





Rapid Fire Toll Service. 

The automobile and the telephone are popular for the 
same reason—speed. A British ‘engineer with a mind for 
the essential and fundamental who traveled through our 
take to 

there is @ 


the 
When 
chance to start, advance or settle a deal, they want to 


telephone way of ‘handling affairs. 


do it, have it over and go on to the next thing. 
“The telephone is instantaneous, and you don’t have to 


wait for an answer’—there is the characteristic which 


appeals to them.. 


operation that lives up to this _plat- 


It is building upon the first of those 


Telephone 
form will succeed. 
principles of human nature which has already given this 
country a telephone for every dozen persons. 

It is creating a product that will sell readily, and at 
a good price—because it is what people want, and the 
best of its kind. 

The “rapid fire” 
the right direction. 
methods of handling traffic between many cities. 


toll operating is a step in 
It is superseding more cumbersome 
But 


used to a 


system 


wire plant and switchboard investment is 
maximum extent for subscribers’ conversation, which is 
paid for, and a minimum for operators’ routine. But it does 
more than 


total circuit time—it helps to popularize long distance 


increase the ratio of paid circuit time to 


service, and so increases gross as well as net revenue. 


_For inter-company traffic, under many conditions, it has 


proved its advantages as thoroughly as it has done for 
traffic different under: «the 
ownership. Where there is a.,concentrated load, with a 


between exchanges same 
heavy proportion of business messages, the two-number, 
or rapid fire system is usually capable of showing a 


profit. 





The “Old Line Company” to the Fore. 
The citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., are reported to have 
over 


been “very much gratified” an annoucement by 


Leland Hume, general manager of the East Tennessee 


Bell, that the company is to commence the installation 


immediately of a common battery plant to take the 
place of the present magneto system. That these citizens 
have been entitled to display a very lively resentment for 
many years does not seem to have occurred to them. Mr. 
Hume’s “Old Line Company” has certainly lived up to 
its reputation in Knoxville. A magneto plant in a city of 


Knoxville’s importance! 
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New York Bell’s Announcement of General Raise in Rates 
Arouses Inquiry on Part of Commission. 

The New York (Bell) Telephone Co.’s answer in reply 
to the complaint of W. A. Choate, of Albany, N. Y., re- 
cently filed with the Public Service Commission, that it 
charged more for its service in Albany than for like service 
in other second-class cities in the state, was written by T. 
P. Sylvan, assistant to the vice-president. He set forth 
that the discrepancy in the rates arose from the fact that 
the rates in other second-class cities were too low and not 
that the rates in Albany were too high. Mr. Sylvan wrote 
also that the company is revising its rate schedule in the 
second-class cities and that the work is not yet com- 
pleted. 

In answer to this communication, Chairman Stevens, of 
the commission, advised the company that the matter had 
been passed over too lightly and should be given more 
careful consideration. He wrote, in part, as follows: 

This matter is of such large importance that it seems 
to me it requires more careful treatment at the hands 
of your company than you have given it, and it cer- 
tainly must receive further attention at the hands of 
this commission. The following considerations are 
submitted for the attention of your company: 

_ 1. Is there any such difference in cost of operation 

in Troy and Albany as to justify a charge of $90 a 

year for services in Albany for which a charge of $60 

a year is made in Troy? 3 

2. Is there any substantial difference in the value 
of the service rendered to the.subscriber in Albany for 
$90 and the value of the service rendered the subscriber 
in Troy for $60? 

3. Is the New York Telephone Co. contemplating 
an increase of the rate in Troy for a direct line from 
$60 to $90 a year? , 

4. The same questions are material with reference 
to the cities of Utica and Syracuse. 

5. Rochester is a city of the first class. Albany. 
Troy, Utica and Syracuse are cities of the second class. 
If. a rate of $48 a year for a direct line can be main- 
tained in Rochester, why must $90 a year be charged 
in Albany? 

6. Is it contemplated to raise the rate in Rochester? 
And if so, to what sum per annum? 

I shall be glad to receive your answer to the fore-’ 
going inquiries as early as practicable. 

In reply T. P. Sylvan, of the New York Telephone Co., 
said that he appreciated the importance of the question and 
asked for sufficient time to complete the investigations that 
the engineering departments of the company have under 
way. Chairman Stevens answered that Mr. Sylvan’s letter 
gave no information as to the time when a definite answer 
to the six questions might be expected and added that it re- 
quired no investigation to establish one point—that Albany 
is paying the highest rates of any second class city in the 
state and that some relief should be granted speedily. 





Pioneer Bell Cited for Contempt by Commission. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Comniission has cited the 
Pioneer (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. for contempt 
for raising its rates at Bartlesville, without notifying the 
commission or obtaining its approval for the new rates. 
This is required of all telephone companies under a general 
order of the commission which has been in effect for a 
year or more. The citation was issued on complaint of 
Burdette Blue, city attorney of Bartlesville, and the com- 
pany is required to appear and answer to the commission 
on Sept. 12. 





Death of Telephone Pioneer. 

J. M. Overshiner, one of the prominent pioneers of the 
Independent telephone field, father of Ellsworth B. Over- 
shiner and Arthur V. Overshiner, of the Swedish-American 
Telephone Co., died September 4, at his home in Chicago, 
aged 70 years. The burial was held September 6 at de- 


ceased’s former place of residence, Elwood, Ind. 
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Mandatory Injunction Against Peoples Company of Knox- 
ville Dissolved by Supreme Court. 

A decision was handed down recently by Chancellor Wm. 
D. Wright in the case of the Home Telephone Co. of Morris- 
town, Tenn., vs. the Peoples Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Knoxville, wherein the plaintiff company charged the Peoples 
company with discrimination, asserting that the latter com- 
pany refused to handle its business over its toll circuit from 
Morristown. The court held that testimony did not show that 
the defendant company refused to receive and trdfismit mes- 
sages over lines not paralleled by the Home company, nor 
that it had shown discrimination. It further held that under 
the statute physical connection could not be forced. The man- 
datory injunction was dissolved, and the complainant’s bill 
dismissed with costs. 

The facts in the case are: The Home Telephone Co., of 
Morristown, has been operating a local exchange at Morris- 
town and has connected with the Peoples exchange at Knox- 
ville over a toll line extended from Knoxville to Morristown, 
owned by the Peoples company. The Home company 
charges 40 per cent. for originating business and 33 1-3 per 
cent. for distributing business, on toll messages. 

The Peoples company gave the Home company due notice 
that it could not pay those prices for handling business and 
that connection would be severed with exchanges at Morris- 
town unless a contract was made to handle the business on a, 
reasonable basis. This notice was ignored on the part of the 
Home company, and the connection was cut off by that 
corporation. 

The Home Telephone Co., after receiving the notice ex- 
tended one of its lines to Jefferson City and connected with 
the Citizens Telephone Co., at that place. Jefferson City is 
between Knoxville and Morristown and is connected with 
the Peoples exchange by a separate toll trunk. 

After the connection was severed with the Home Company 
it demanded that the Citizens company at Jefferson City accept 
toll business for Knoxville, and connect it from over the Peo- 
ples toll circuit terminating at Jefferson City exchange. The 
Peoples company refused to handle the business from Morris- 
town over this circuit for the reason that its line paralleling 
the toll line for 13 miles and was operated in competition over 
that distance, and that the Peoples company was willing to ac- 
cept its business at Morristown on reasonable terms. The 
Home company then secured a mandatory injunction compel- 
ling the defendant to handle its business via Jefferson City, 
suit being entered for damages for each message which was 


refused. 





Announcement of Big New Exchange at Louisville Locally 
Regarded as of Particular Significance. 

Through the recent action of the directors of the Louis- 
ville Home Telephone Co., an effectual quietus has been 
placed upon a rumor which had been persistent in Louis- 
ville financial circles to the effect that the Louisville Home 
and Cumberland Bell companies were figuring on a physical 
consolidation, or at least a working agreement. The Home 
engineers are now drawing plans for a big western branch 
exchange in Louisville, which will afford facilities for covering 
the immense district from the river to the city limits and 
west of Sixteenth or Twentieth street. This territory in- 
cludes approximately one-fourth the population of Louis- 
ville, and there has been wonderful extension of Home in- 
terests in that section within the past year. 

The action of the Home directors in authorizing the erec- 
tion of a big new branch was brought about by increased 
business in the West End, and it is stated that the pro- 
posed stfticture will be but one of several to be erected 
in the near future. This branch will have a maximum ca- 
pacity of 10,000 lines. It is to be a model of up-to-date 
telephone exchange construction. 

















Independents to Build $400,000 System in Quebec 


Consummation of Plans of National Telephone Co., of Levis, Will Break Up Bell Monopoly in One of Canada’s Principal 
Cities —W ork to Begin at Once and to Be Rushed to Conclusion—Bell Now Claims 4,200 Stations; 
Independents Will Open with 2,500. 
In those provinces there are already a considerable 
and constantly increasing number of local privately owned 


The city of Quebec, the seat of government of the province 
of Quebec, Canada, is to have a modern Independent tele- 
phone system. This will be installed at once by the Na- 
tional Telephone Co., which has headquarters just across the 
St. Lawrence River, at Lewis. A contract to build the plant 
has been entered into with the Montcalm Construction Co., 
which will proceed with the work immediately. 

This opening to the Independents of one of the most im- 
portant points in the entire Dominion of Canada—a city 
which has never known the benefits of competition—wil] un- 
doubtedly stimulate the spread of competing companies in 
Quebec, and its effect will probably be felt in the adjoin- 
ing province of Ontario. 

Approximately $400,000 will be expended in the installation 
of the National system in Quebec. It is to be full cable, all 
underground in the business district. The equipment is to be 
automatic, manufactured by the Automatic Electric Co., of 
Chicago. The enterprise is amply financed and is backed 
by some of the most prominent men in the province. 

The specifications call for an ultimate cable capacity of 15,- 
000 pairs, with an immediate installation of 5,000. Upwards 
of 3,000 stations will be placed in commission at once and 
this number will be rapidly increased as soon as the service 
has commenced. The Bell company claims to have some 4,200 
telephones in service in Quebec and its environs. 

The matter of securing contracts has thus far received but 
little attention, but all the evidence shows that, when an 
organized effort is made to interest telephone users the prop- 
osition will be received with enthusiasm. This is particularly 
the case as the service of the Bell company, which has al- 
ways enjoyed a monopoly in Quebec, has never been such as 
to commend itself to the public. 

One central exchange will be built at first. To this later 
will be added two branch exchanges and two sub-exchanges. 
The branches will be placed in Lower Town and St. Roch; 
the sub-exchanges at Montcalm and Limoilou. 

The present system of the National company on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence River extends to the border of New 
Brunswick, as well as a considerable distance west and 
south. It comprises exchanges at a number of the more im- 
portant cities and towns along the river, with about 350 miles 
of long distance lines. The latter are strung on massive 
thirty-five foot poles and are of No. 10 copper. They are 
in excellent physical condition. While the building of Quebec 
is in progress a submarine cable will be laid under the St. 
Lawrence which will connect the city with this territory. This 
has long been projected and its accomplishment is compre- 
hended in the plans of the Montcalm Construction Co., which 
has the construction of the property in hand. 

While no definite statement has been given out by officials 
of either the construction or the’ National companies regard- 
ing extensions of the system after the completion of the 
Quebec plant, it is obvious that the entire territory tributary 
to that city must subsequently be taken up and developed. 
Just how far this development will be carried is, of course, 
a matter of pure speculation at this time, but it is the general 
opinion among those familiar with the situation in Quebec 
that the Bell must presently be on the alert to protect its in- 
terests over a widespread and important district of its now 
comparatively restricted field in Canada. 

As is well known, the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada dis- 
posed a year or two ago of its systems in the provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. These were bought 
by the different provincial governments. The Canadian Bell, 


therefore, operates now only in the provinces of Quebec and 
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Ontario. 


or municipal plants. Should the activities of the National 
be extended to the point of connecting these with its long 
distance lines, the Bell will be confronted with a competition 
more severe than it has ever experienced, and in which every 
advantage will be with the Independent operators. 





The Postal and the Bell-Western Union—Some Novel and 
Effective Publicity Work. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. is actively engaged in 
preaching and practicing the doctrine of competition as 
against monopoly. In this campaign it is distributing 
monthly leaflets in various forms, which are covered with 











a7 ¢ q 4 
MONOPOLY SLOW SERVIC 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


Fastest Service in the world. 


Real Genius 


Tt requires wonderful business ability and management 
to achieve the following results in the short space of two 
years:— 

1. Investing $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 in a concern that 
pays 3% dividends and then raising over $50,000,000 and pay 
ing 8% thereon. 

2. Arousing the hostility of the one institution which is 
able to do the most harm 

3. Picking a quarrel with foreign companies which bad 
been allies and friends for a quarter of a century, with a 
prospect of beavy litigation to come 

4. Listing stock on the French Bourse with a collapse 
thereon on the same day, alienatiog French investors from all 
American securities 

5 Rolling up a big financial snowball in January 

Wait and see what the August sup does to it 





Then there is the Texas Episode 
Still Going On. 





‘The Combine is approaching its Waterloo in 
its finances.” 





AUGUST 'ssUE 











A Hard Blow. 


exceedingly lively matter. The accompanying cut is a re- 
production of the August leaflet, which has been spread 
broadcast over the country. It handles the Bell-Western 
Union combination without gloves. 





Keystone to Spend $300,000 for Extensions. 

The proceeds of the $300,000 two-year 5 per cent. notes 
sold by the Keystone (Independent) Telephone Co., of 
Philadelphia, to Dick Bros. & Co. will be used for exten- 
sions and betterments to the plant in and out of the city 
to be made within the next two years. The extensions and 
betterments planned are additions to those provided for in 
the regular annual appropriation made for this purpose. 
Whether or not these notes will later be refunded into a 
more permanent form of capital is not certain. 

Case of Louisville vs. Cumberland Bell. 

Data regarding the litigation over rates and franchise 
rights between the city of Louisville and the Cumberland 
(Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been forwarded to 
the United States Supreme Court, at Washington, to which 
it has been appealed. It will be argued very soon. 
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Oregon Independent Company Declines Bell Proposition— 
Communities Favor Competition. 

The Ontario (Ore.) Independent Telephone Co. will not 
merge with the Malheur Home Telephone Co. and become 
a subsidiary of the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Co. 
This matter was settled at the recent annual meeting of tlte 
stockholders of the Ontario company when the old board 
of directors was ufanimously re-elected. 

General Manager Sargeant, of the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Fruitland, and President and General Mana- 
ger McDonald, of the Nyssa Independent Telephone Co., 
were both present and urged the Ontario stockholders not 
to consider the proposition of the Bell.company to merge 
with the Ontario Independent company. They declared 
that the rates would undoubtedly be raised and free com- 
munication between Ontario, Fruitland and Nyssa would 
be cut off, which would necessitate the organization of a 
new company, as is now being done at Payette and New 
Plymouth. 

At present there is free exchange of service between Fruit- 
land, Ontario, Nyssa and Owyhee, and these places also 
had free exchange with Payette and New Plymouth before 
the Independent Long Distance Telephone Co., of Boise, 
Idaho, was taken over by the Bell. 

The Ontario company is in splendid condition at present 
and received a flattering offer from the Bell. A large num- 
ber of patrons of the Independent company were present 
at the meeting and pledged their continued support to the 
company as long as it remained Independent. 

The directors of the Ontario Independent company, who 
were re-elected, are J. Prinzing, W. F. Homan, H. B. Graul, 
J. H. Seaweard, G. L. King and H. C. Boyer. 

The entire business and farming communities of that sec- 
tion are favorable to the Independent companies. 





Henderson, Kentucky, Independent to Better and Extend 
Lines—Officers and Directors Re-elected. 


At a recent meeting of the Henderson Home Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co. directors in Henderson, Ky., it was 
definitely decided to greatly extend and improve the ser- 
vice. Work is to be begun at once upon a number of 
exchanges in Henderson and neighboring counties to 
better the rural service, as the numerous toll lines now 
maintained are proving to be inadequate to growing long 
distance business. 

At the meeting it also developed that the Henderson 
company stands an excellent chi..ce of gaining a foot- 
hold in Evansville, Ind., directly across the Ohio river 
from Henderson, where the Bell at present has a monopoly. 
If connections are allowed by the municipal authorities of 
Evansville, the Independent interests of Western Ken- 
tucky will be greatly strengthened. 

W. G. Turpin was elected general manager of the 
Henderson company at the meeting, to serve his tenth 
consecutive year in this capacity. The officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected as follows: O. W. Rash, president; 
R. T. Hickman, vice-president; David Banks, treasurer; 
W. G. Turpin, secretary and general manager; William 
Elliott, F. F. Eckert and T. A. Pedley. The latter is of 
Owensboro, Ky. 





New Bell Company Organized in Maine. 

The New England (Beil) Télephone~& Telegraph Co. 
has accomplished ancther sub-division of its holdings, hav- 
ing placed its property in Washington county, Maine, under 
control of the newly organized Eastern Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which has headquarters at Calais. The con- 


trolling stock interest in this company is held by the New 
England. 
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One Way to Make a Showing of Necessity bi Higher Local 
Rates, as Worked Out by Pacific Bell. 

The question of local rates for the service given Fresno, 
Cal., by the Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
a live one at present, and it is probable that an ordinance 
fixing the charges to be made will soon be drawn and 
adopted. While the investigation was on, the interesting 
discovery was made that the local plant of the Pacific 
company was credited with but 15 per cent. of the toll 
receipts, while it was charged with the entire expenses of 
toll operation. The obvious result is to indicate a lower 
earning power than really exists, which may then be made 
a basis for higher rates. 

Chairman Klette, of the committee on water, light and 
telephones, stated in a recent interview that he drew the 
attention of the Bell district commercial superintendent 
to this discrepancy, but failed to obtain any satisfaction. 
The company showed an earning power in Fresno of but 
2.88 per cent. on its investment, for the year 1910. 

“We went over the report,’ said Mr. Klette, “and I 
pointed out to him what seemed to me a remarkable thing 
that the local exchange or plant was charged with all the 
expense of the long distance service, excepting probably 
the cost of maintenance, and on the other hand, that it 
was given a credit of only $10,137 as toll revenue. The 
admission was made that this sum only represents 15 per 
cent. of the total net earnings, and that 85 per cent. of the 
amount earned for long distance tolls was not credited 
to this plant in the report. My rough figuring showed 
that these earnings footed up more than $71,000 according 
to this showing. 

“The only explanation that was offered was that others. 
have threshed out this same matter and 15 per cent. is 
what the company credits to these plants. The company 
has done so in Los Angeles and in San Francisco, where 
the matter has been gone over and that was the only rea- 
son I could get for not crediting the local plant with the 
85 per cent. due it while charging up all expenses instead 
of pro rata, 

“The practical effect of this system of figuring is to make 
the long distance revenue pay a tremendous interest on the 
investment and also to make it appear that the local ex- 
change earns practically nothing, but 15 per cent. of 
earnings to meet operating expenses. All above that must 
be clear profit.” 

Mr. Klette, therefore, abandoned the attempt in disgust 
and will now put the question up to the council in the 
form of a rate ordinance, when the matter will be thor- 
oughly threshed out. 





Forestalls Rate Raise at Rockford, III. 

The Rockford, Ill., City Council recently passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that no further extension of the systenr 
of the Central Union (Bell) Telephone Co. is to be per- 
mitted until a statement shall have been filed showing the 
rates now enforced for every class of service in the city, 
and the company shall have agreed to refrain from raising 
rates without the council’s consent. Rumors of a pend- 
ing increase in the schedules there was the cause of the 
action. 





J. C. Duncan, Jr., Head of Knoxville Company. 

J. C. Duncan, Jr., has been selected by the directors of 
the Peoples Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Knoxville, 
Tenn., as president of that company. He succeeds his 
father, J.C. Duncan, Sr., whose death was recorded a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Duncan has for several years past acted 
as secretary, and is succeeded by F. G. Denton. C. E. 
Lucky is vice-president of the company, and A. Simpson, 
superintendent. 











The Weak Thread of Monopoly 


The Folly of “Universal Service’’—Paducah Takes Bell Advice Seriously—A Sad Case of Anaemia 
By J. C. Kelsey 


When moneyed interests go into investment matters, they 
usually investigate the strength and permanency of the in- 
stitution seeking their money. 

When a man invests his money in Bell telephone, he bets 
his money on the ability of the Bell to accomplish their pur- 
pose of monopoly or universal telephone service. 

In the first place, universal telephone service is a jest, be- 
cause the average subscriber can not always talk to another 
because of the uncertain power of Bell devices. 


The Chicago man who can get a good conversation over 
Bell wires to Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan 
points is a rare exception. 

Besides, over 98 per cent. of any telephone service is 
within a radius of fifty miles. 


Aside from the physical failure of universal telephone 
service, there is another factor which makes investment dan- 
gerous. That is the pretense of universal service as a per- 
manent thing. 

In being permanent, it gives its misguided leaders their only 
hope of getting their money back. 

But this monopolistic hold is but one thin thread. 


Here is an example: 

Bell held Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. They tried to charge 
500 farmers thirty cents a month for switching their tele- 
phones. 

This was simply preliminary to raising rates in the town. 

Did the farmers and the town people submit? 

Hardly. They raised $25,000 in a few hours, built a com- 
mon battery telephone system in town, and Bell lost farmers 
and local service, too. 

Simply a waste of money running fairly into the five fig- 
ures. And Bell can not afford to lose a single dollar, any 
more than any other institution. 


You read last week that Hutchinson, Kans. was likely to 
have another telephone system. 

It was only a year ago that the Bell paid a high price for 
a good, Independent plant there. 

They scrapped it and spent $250,000 in trying to strengthen 
the weak thread of monopoly. But it is to be all for naught. 

And I could go on recounting cases where the same proc- 
ess goes on. + 

The Bell board of directors is certainly a group which does 
not direct. 

If they only knew, they would soon kill off the silly prop- 
aganda of monopoly. 


Paducah, Ky., is a sample of the latest demonstration of the 
weak thread of universal telephone service. 

Paducah is a cosmopolitan town, too. 

It is a live place. And people there have ever been sus- 
ceptible to fair treatment. 

In other words, Paducah is a city which is cosmopolitan 
enough to stand for a Bell rate raise without protest. 

In large cities people are well accustomed to the gouging 
process. 

Only in such places as these has the Bell management any 
hope for success. 


But in Chicago, even the Bell company is tied down by 
the municipal control it has so earnestly sought. 

But Paducah would not stand for the Bell brand of abuse. 

It was the old story. The Bell company thinking that it 
had a practical monopoly raised the rates. 

The City Council, finding that the Bell licensee had no fran- 
chise, promptly ordered it out of the city. 

But with true form the Bell company resisted and carried 
its claim of perpetual charter to the higher courts. 








Rumor says that the Cumberland Bell had a friend at court 
and he gave it (the Bell company) the right to exist indefi- 
nitely. 

It was held that the old rates were confiscatory and the 
high rate stood. 

It was then that the citizens realized that they were help- 
less. 





I believe that recall of judges would find popular support 
in Paducah. 


In Paducah, the Cumberland, having 3,000 telephones and 
the Home company about 1,300, naturally preached the hor- 
rors of duplication. 

Accordingly, the people of Paducah got to believing in one 
telephone. 

The people looked with horror upon telephone duplication 
and they selected the Home telephone. 








Don’t you know that selection of the Home telephone is 
going to be the universal fate of telephone systems? 

Here we have a reversal of the Bell doctrine, in a sense, 

But after spending millions of dollars in magazine adver- 
tising, they naturally are surprised to find that there is an 
acceptance of their doctrine. 








289 voted 
Cumberland; three 


The people voted on a one telephone platform; 
for the Home; twenty voted for the 
hedged. 

What a showing for that gray-haired doctrine of universal 
telephone service! 

What a glowing tribute to the Bell policy of one service, 
one telephone and one grand and universal connection! 


Oh, how I would like to see a microscopic analysis of that 
Bell brain! They see things in the dark. But their day of 
reckoning is coming! 


Paducah people commenced throwing out telephones about 
June 1. 

Today the subscriber list of the Home company has grown 
from 1,300 to 3,000. And there are more to come! 

Such a growth is a logical one. 

There are 1,700 farm telephones already connected to the 
Home. Mayfield has 2,700 farm telephones. Benton has 800. 
And all are tributary to Paducah. 

The people of Paducah will soon have a full realization of — 
the folly of contributing to long distance tax, and neglecting 
the resources which have been knocking at the city gates. 

Bell has 1,200 subscribers left from 3,200. 


It certainly does show how weak the thread of universal 
telephone service is. 
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The doctors of Paducah took the lead. They bonded them- 
selves to have no further use for telephone service. Then 
the dentists and the labor interests. - 

It is said that the Cumberland Bell did pay $500 to one 
doctor to break the agreement. But the medical society took 
care of his case. 

Then another physician was retained at $3,000 to look after 
the health of the Bell employes. 

If this is true, we have a pathetic side of the Bell nature 
coming to light. I never heard of Bell employes receiving 
medical attention free. 

But Bell employes in Paducah certainly do believe in Doc- 
tor Competition. 





In all this work, one can see the fine hand of two men. 

In nearly every other community, Bell officials are pleasant 
and have learned valuable lessons. 

But the Cumberland Telephone Co. is run on a “Czar of 
Russia” basis. 

There are said to be spies everywhere. 
how long his job will last. 


No man knows 


Such an organization is bound to fall into trouble. Such 
an organization is not entitled to financial support from Bos- 
ton and elsewhere. But it is a part of the weak thread of 
universal telephone service. 

You can not wonder that the Cumberland Bell fell down in 
the Paducah crisis. 


Let me relate part of a speech made by Leland Hume, the 
operating head of the Cumberland: 

“If you would succeed, you will. have to start with loyalty 
as your companion, and just as you need the constant, watch- 
ful, strong presence of God’s Holy Spirit in your spiritual! 
manhood, etc.” 

There was a lot more of this bunk handed out to the 
poorest paid Bell employes in America. 


The Great Chief of American Wires can blame no one 
besides the great Leland Hume! 

Never was there such an imitator of the great Napoleon. 
“A friend of the press, and he hung the printer.” 


This is the company that the Western Electric Co. is so 
desirous of co-operating with. Co-operating with the va- 
rious licensee companies, means death to all competing com- 
panies. Yet the Western Electric Co. is trying to sell to 
Independent telephone companies. - 


It’s a fine thread, this thread of universal telephone service. 
The Belfhas no other policy. It is rule or ruin! 


Everything they sell to an Independent company is a step 
in a, well-conceived plan to ruin the Independent company. 

It will work out no other way! 

It is simply a case of an Independent company. warming 
the ‘fabled. frozen viper to its bosom. 


Universal telephone service is merely the only device which 
will allow the “Great Spendthrift” a chance. to gouge the 
people for more money. 


People are wedded to cheap telephones. 
change that idea. 

The Bell expansion of 1,600 bee 1. has eine the trick. 

Nearly every person is satisfied that $18 is enough for a 
residence telephone. 

Monopoly may raise the price. 
monopoly can succeed. 


And no one: can 


But it is hard to see how 
It has to be a monopoly first. 
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There are too many Paducahs. There are too many 
Sleepy Eyes. And it is a safe bet that there will be more 
examples. 

I honestly believe that no community. which has had com- 
petition will ever be satisfied without it. 


Telephone monopoly can weave but a thread. 

Those poor, foolish directors of the Bell and their offi- 
cials may think that they can weave a rope or forge a chain, 
but they have a surprise coming. 

We can not help but admire the foolish nerve of the Bell 
propaganda, but it is ‘risking the money of widows and or- 
phans, who are about the only kind that invest in Bell se- 
curities. 

That is what the Bell Press Bureau and every other “skin- 
game” artist has been doing for years. 

They are worrying over the money that they fail to get to 
dissipate. 


It is all right to talk of grand things. It appeals to some 
people. Especially a board of directors living around Bos- 
ton and New York. 

Such ideas of conquest stir their anaemic minds and bodies. 

It must be very exciting to create a surplus out of stock 
sales and then spend it on buying out competition. 

There never was such a crowd facing ruin so inevitably. 


Poor old Central Union will soon be hidden by Chicago 
Telephone and other Bell companies earning around $35 per 
station. 

Consolidating 250,000 telephones earning $25 each, with a 
few hundred thousand earning from $34 to $40 me, does not 
indicate a most hopeful combination. 


Poor old Missour: & Kansas Telephone will lean on the 
Pioneer, of Oklahoma, and the Bell of Missouri. 
Pioneer can not save these other plants. 


Poor old Rocky Mountain Belli She 
protecting wing of Colorado Telephone. 

Poor old Pennsylvania Bell is under the wing of the New 
York Telephone. 


is now under the 








The treatment of boils has never been efficacious. 


The weak thread of universal telephones or alleged mon- 
opoly is not at all strong. It can be broken easily. And it 
will be, too. 


Monopoly itself may be possible and not probable, but 
stupid monopoly has no hope at all. 
= 
MORAL :—Weak links indicate the strength of chains. 





Evansville Independent Organized. 

The People’s Telephone Co., of Evansville, Ind., has filed 
articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. The 
initial capital stock is placed at $10,000, to be increased 
later on. The new corporation proposes primarily to build 
and operate telephone lines in the counties of Vanderburg, 
Posey and Gibson. The directors and incorporators are Will- 
iam R. Hoods, J. M. Lewis and G. L. Pierce. . 


Tennessee Independent Begins Operations. 

The, Gibs@County Telephone Co.; of Trenton, Tenn., 
is one of the many Independent corporations which is 
rapidly reclaiming that state from the monopoly of the 
Cumberland Bell. It has just completed its plant and is 
now writing contracts for service at a gratifying rate. 




















The Longest Aerial Telephone Cable in the World 


Thirty-one Miles of No. 16 Gauge Cable Hung on Poles Between Seattle and Tacoma—Circuits Loaded to Im- 
prove Transmission Efficiency—Traffic Handled on Two-Number Basis—Line Passes Through 
Heavily Wooded District, and Has 700-Ft. River Span 


A thirty-one mile cable supported on poles is one of 
the novelties of which construction men in the Northwest 
are boasting. It is the longest aerial cable in the world, 
and the, longest single cable route of any type west of 
the Chicago-Milwaukee loaded underground cable. Photo- 
graphs taken along the route are here reproduced, through 
the courtesy of the Pacific 


To place additional circuits on this pole line, or to 
build a second pole line along the same or another route, 
was found to be impracticable at this time, both on ac- 
count of the cost and the physical conditions to be en- 
countered. The line is paralleled in a great number of 
places by high voltage power transmission lines. The elec- 

trical disturbances created 





Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The _ following  ac- 
count, prepared for the 


company’s Telephone Maga- 
sine by W. T. Teague, dur- 
ing the construction pe- 
riod, gives many details. 

Since the, installation of 
what is known as the two- 
number service between Se- 
attle and Tacoma, the traf- 
fic handled between these 
two points has increased 
very rapidly, necessitating 
the addition of a _ great 
number of new lines. After 
considerable study, it was 
decided that a cable would 
be most economical. Few 
people, outside those actu- 
ally engaged in telephone 
work, realize the immense 


amount of _ investigation 
necessary to prove the 
economy of a piece of 


work similar to the plac- 
ing of this cable. At the 








by the location of these 
power lines have caused 
considerable trouble 
present telephone circuits 
and have necessitated 
changing the route of lines 
in several places. 

A great amount of pre- 
liminary work on the pres- 
ent pole line was necessary 
to place it in condition to 
carry the additional weight 
and strain of so heavy a 
cable. It was necessary to 
rebuild many 
some places to entirely re- 
construct portions of the 
line, to do away with cor- 
ners and severe grades. Ij 


on 


corners, in 


was necessary to place spe- 
cial constiuction to sup- 
port the cable across the 
Stuck River—a span _ of 
about 700 ft. 

The cable from office to 
office is about 38 
long, being hung on the pole 


miles 








present time, all through 
lines, together with the Se- 
attle-Tacoma two-number 
trunks, are carried on a 40-ft. pole line equipped with six 
10-pin cross-arms located, for the most part, on the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad right-of-way from the south city 
limits of Seattle to the city limits of Tacoma. 


Twelve-Span Cut-Off, 


line for a distance of 31 
Saving Many Corners. miles. The balance of the 
distance, a larger cable, 
consisting of 70 pairs No. 16 and 37 pairs No. 13 gauge 


wires, has been placed in underground conduit, this portion 
being inside the Seattle and Tacoma corporate Imiits. The 
aerial cable, which contains 31 pairs No. 16 gauge conduc- 
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Cable Cut-Off Avoids Four Sharp Corners. A Comparatively Open and Easy Run. 
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tors, has a lead sheath «inch in thickness and is known as 
the staggered twist type, single paper insulation, weighing 
about three pounds per foot. The cable is suspended by 
means of Cameron type galvanized rings attached to %-inch 
steel messenger wire. The underground portion is also of 
the staggered twist type with about the same thickness 
sheath and weighs about eight pounds per foot. 

By loading the efficiency of each talking circuit is about 
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A Long Run Parallel to High Tension, 
tripled. The coils are installed in cast-iron pots of 28 
each at intervals of 8,765 ft. on the aerial cable, being 


located at the base of the pole, the cable being connected 
to same through iron pipe on the side of the poles. Pots 
of 35 coil capacity are used in the underground sections 
of the cable, these being located at the same intervals in 
manholes of special design. : 

The cable was distributed by means of a.special train; 




















An Easy Curve on a Roadside. 


reels containing 1,320 ft. and weighing about 4,000: lbs. 
each being used on the aerial portion. 

When completed, this piece of work will represent a 
tota! expenditure of $150,000, and will provide facilities to 
handle the rapidly growing business of the company be- 
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years, both on the two-number basis and for -short toll 
lines. 





Some Effective Printed Matter Used by Druggists to En- 
courage “Telephone Shopping.” 

This paper has printed a number of good suggestions re- 
garding the development of the telephone habit in the matter 
of buying goods. The illustration shows tlhe front and back 
covers of a red and black folder 6144x3™% inches in size when 
folded, which is being distributed by a Chicago druggist. 
The suggestion to drug buyers on the inside is as follows: 

“Many of the readers of this little folder are familiar with 
the promptness and dispatch with which we fill telephone or- 
ders. To those who are not, we wish to say that our quick 
delivery service is well nigh perfect and that your telephone 
orders are earnestly solicited. No matter whether the amount 
of your order be five cents or five dollars, in either case it 
will receive our careful and prompt attention. 

“Tf you have not tried ‘Telephonic Shopping,’ won’t you try 
it? Our word for it, you will receive the same courteous 
treatment and quality and price of goods as though you visited 
our store in person. . 

“If the doctor leaves a prescription at your house, telephone 
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Telephone Advertising Cheerfully Paid for by Consumer. 


us and we will send for it, compound it, and have it back to 
you in a surprisingly short time. You may want something 
in the line of sundries or toilet requisites, when it is not con- 
venient for you to come to our store in person. In this case, 
telephone us, give us an idea, as near as you can, of what 
you want, and we will cheerfully send samples and prices to 
you, thus giving you the opportunity of making your own 
personal selection. 

“Our stock is complete—the quality of the best. 
usually found in a drug store, we have it.” 

The plan is said to have worked out very successfully in 
this particular case and buying over the telephone now consti- 
tutes a very respectable part of the store’s business. The prac- 
tice, naturally, is reflected in an increased number of telephone 
calls, most of which, in the territory here cited, are paid calls 
in slot telephones. 


If it is 





Asks Commission to End Pool Room and Racing Service. 

A New York City minister has asked the Public Service 
Commission to put an end to the furnishing of pool rooms 
and race tracks with telephone and telegraph service. 

















Department of Railway Telephony 


These Pages are Open for Brief, Practical Letters from Railway Men Interested in the Progress of the Telephone— 
A Recognized Medium for the Exchange of Technical Information, Personal Notes 
and News of Progress in Any Branch of Railway Telephony 


Telephone Cable Transmission.* 

By a standard grade of transmission is meant the standard 
of transmission loss, including the loss in switchboard and sub- 
station apparatus as well as that in the portion of the circuit 
between apparatus terminals, commonly called the line, which 
is considered allowable for any particular class of service 
This question of a standard transmission is of increasing im- 
portance as toll or long distance lines are extended, and it is 
of the utmost importance that it be carefully considered in the 
development of new plants or in planning extensions to ex- 
isting ones. 

While economical considerations usually govern this ques- 
tion it should be borne in mind that standards of transmission 
have been gradually raised by the leading telephone companies 
throughout the country in meeting tne increasing demands 
for long distance telephone service, who in so doing have 
found the additional investment necessary a profitable one 
from the standpoint of service efficiency. A few years ago 
a circuit having a loss of 40 miles of standard cable was 
considered a satisfactory one; today, however, a circuit 
having a loss of over 30 miles is not considered satisfac- 
tory commercially. In general it may be said that a con- 
versation over a telephone circuit under very favorable 
conditions cannot be carried on where the transmission 
loss is greater than the equivalent to 45 miles of standard 
cable. 

STANDARD GAUGES OF CABLES. 

The question of the proper gauge of wire in a cable for any 
particular class of service, or the gauge of cables in general 
to be used in the telephone plant, is dependent upon local con- 
ditions: These conditions are: 1. Grade of transmission con- 
sidered satisfactory. 2. The ratio of the number of trunks 
to the number of subscribers’ circuits entering a central office. 
3. The average length of subscribers’ and trunk circuits. 4. 
The ratio of local to toll business originating in the district 
or districts under consideration. 

The standard wire gauges in use in cable at the present time 
are, 13, 14, 16, 19,-20 and 22 B. & S.,.and it is believed that 
this range of sizes will satisfactorily and economically meet 
any ordinary requirements which may arise. Sizes outside of 
this range can, of course, be used, but No. 22 is about as 
small as is desirable for mechanical reasons, and while conduc- 
tors larger than No. 13 B. & S. have been used in this country 
and abroad, with further increase in the transmission effi- 
ciency, it is doubtful if the expense of such cable is justifiable 
except in special cases. In general the classes of service for 
which the different gauges are used are as follows: 


Subscribers’ loops........ Nos. 22, 20, 19, B. & S. 
Local Tranke- 2 occ cess No. 19 . 

Toll Board Trunks....... Nos. 16, 14, 13, 

Toll lines in cables........ Nos. 16, 14, 13, 12 and 10. 


It is often found economical to use a combination of these 
conductors in the same cable, as, for instance, 50 pairs of No. 
16 gauge with 50 pairs of No. 19 gauge; this is known as 
composite or combination cable. A cable of this class can be 
used economically where subscribers’ lines and high efficiency 
trunks are required along the same route, the economy being 
effected in the saving of lead in the cable sheath. 

INSULATION, 
Dry air is the ideal dielectric between conductors for tele- 


*Conclusion of a paper presented at the convention of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 


phone transmission, but, inasmuch as the conductors in cable 
could not be kept permanently separated with an all air di- 
electric, a separator of one or more paper ribbons is applied 
spirally to each conductor in such a manner as to include 
as much air around the conductor as possible, and to separate 
the wires of a pair as much as possible. The spiral application 
of the ribbon of paper has been found much superior to lay- 
ing it around the conductor longitudinally, as it secures a 
greater amount of air space and a more perfect mechanical 
separation. Pure Manila rope paper of a suitable thickness, 
overlapped in applying sufficiently so that each conductor will 
remain completely covered under extreme conditions of bend- 
ing, has been found superior to any other material, both elec- 
trically and mechanically. 

The two wires of a pair, with a different colored insulation 
for identification, are twisted together, the requisite number 
of pairs cabled or stranded up concentrically in layers, in re- 
verse directions, and the whole wrapped with heavy paper for 
keeping the core in shape and for additional protection against 
the grounding of the conductors in the outer layer, to the 
sheath. The core is then dried or desiccated either in vacuum 
or drying ovens at a temperature sufficient to vaporize all 
hygroscopic moisture in the paper, and when perfectly dry 
the core is immediately covered with a lead pipe, the ends of 
which are hermetically sealed. 

Cable may be made with single, double or triple wrap paper 
insulation, according to specifications, the triple wrap being 
principally used in heavy gauge cables. The choice between 
single wrap and double wrap paper insulation for the ordinary 
cable in 19, 20 and 22 gauge is a matter of individual pref- 
erence. There is probably many times as much cable with 
single wrap insulation in use in this country as with double 
wrap, and it will continue to be used exclusively by its ad- 
herents for ordinary underground and aerial work. On the 
other hand, the alleged greater immunity from trouble, by the 
use of double reverse wrap insulation, especially in the work 
of splicing up the cable, is thought by many to be worth all 
of the slight extra cost over that of single wrap. It might 
be well to state here that this extra cost is in the lead re- 
quired for a slightly greater diameter of cable. As the in- 
sulation resistance is substantially the same in either case, 
single or double wrap insulation makes no appreciable differ- 
ence in the transmission efficiency of the cable. 


MUTUAL vs. GROUNDED CAPAcITy TEST. 


There are two general methods of determining the electro- 
static capacity of cable for telephone service, the difference 
between the two being the connecting up of the wires under 
test. 

1. Grounded test, sometimes called “Regular” test. This 
is the older method and consists of measuring the capacity 
between one wire and all other wires including its mate, 
grounded to the sheath. 

2. Mutual.test.. This consists of measuring the capacity be- 
tween one wire and its. mate, all. the other wires being ground- 
ed to sheath. 

Considerable argument has arisen concerning the selection 
of one of the above tests as the proper one to use, and it has 
even been hinted that some manufacturers in meeting speci- 
fications, have used the mutual test which gives a lower ca- 
pacity than the grounded, when it was understood that the 
grounded test should apply. The grounded test being the 


older method, it is always understood that it shall apply unless 
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the mutual test is specified, and this is a general rule followed 
by all reputable manufacturers. 

In dry core telephone cable of the usual construction, the 
mutual capacity will be less than the grounded. capacity, and 
will vary between the limits of 60 to 75 per cent. of the 
grounded capacity, depending upon details incident to the man- 
ufacture of the cable. The hard-and-fast rule of mutual 
= .66 of grounded, as stated by some cable makers, does not 
hold in practice and cannot be depended on for accurately con- 
verting grounded capacity into mutual capacity, or vice versa. 

As the ratio of mutual to grounded capacity is not constant, 
the question of which should be specified to secure a cable 
of the required transmission efficiency becomes important. In 
metallic circuit service, it is believed that, since the mutual 
rather than the grounded capacity is the constant of the 
cable directly indicative of its value as a talking conductor, 
the mutual is the proper test to apply, and this is now current 
practice among many of the larger telephone companies in this 
country and abroad. As there is a material difference between 
the results of the two tests applied to the same cable, it is, 
of course, important that the method of testing be precisely 
stated in specifications, in order to sectire a cable of the de- 
sired quality of transmission. 

The diameter of a cable for a specified capacity will vary 
with the expertness of the manufacturer. Improvements in 
the methods of applying the insulation, etc., have resulted in a 
smaller diameter for a given capacity, or a lower capacity 
for a given diameter. Therefore, references to the diameter 
of cable are omitted from specifications as giving no assur- 
ance of the desired*capacity or transmission value, the results 
of actual tests only, being depended on. 

Leap SHEATH. 

In dry core cable the life of the cable as affected by mois- 
ture or mechanical damage, is evidently dependent upon the 
integrity of its protecting lead sheath. The greatest care is 
therefore exercised to insure a sheath free from pin holes 
or other defects. The practice in regard to the thickness and 
composition of the sheath for telephone cable varies with 
different purchasers, but as a general guide for. Nos. 22, 20 
and 19 gauge high capacity cable, recommend minimum thick- 
nesses -as follows: 


PCE ODS 0 cs on tc 25000400 hn 5/64. in. -wall 
GD 00 BU BOIS. on nnn ccsee reas. 3/32_in. wall 
te No ta simaioe nal eke 7/64 in. wall 
I os be wba 1/8 in. wall. 


For low capacity cable an additional 1/64 in. thickness in each 
case should be used. 

I recommend an alloy of lead with a small percentage of 
‘in for all large and soft core cable, and for small cable which 
nay be subject to vibration or swaying by the wind. In large 
cable especially the addition of a small percentage of the tin 
in the sheath is a much more economical way of securing 
additional strength and stiffness than to increase the wall 
thickness. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 


As an example in the drawing up of specifications I give 
below a copy of the A. T. & T. Company’s current specifica- 
tions for No. 22 gauge cable. This general form may be 
used for other gauges and capacities by making the proper 
corrections, and may be used for double wrap insulation by 
substituting under “core,” “each conductor shall be insulated 
with two reverse wrappings of paper spirally applied.” Suita- 
ble changes may also be made in the thickness of sheath and 
the tin may be omitted if desired. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR TELEPHONE CABLE WITH No. 22 B. & S. 
GAuGE CoNnDUCTORS. 

The materials used in the manufacture of the cables must 
be of the quality herein specified, and the electrical properties 
and the methods of manufacture must be those called for here- 


in. The quality of the materials used and the electrical prop- 
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erties of the cables must be determined by the manufacturer 
before the cables are delivered. 

- The telephone company is to have the right to make such 
tests of the quality of the materials used, and of the electrical 
properties of the finished cables, as it may desire. The inspec- 
tor of the telephone company is to have the powef to reject 
the cables should the quality of the materials used, or the 
electrical properties of the cables, fall below the requirements 
herein specified. 

The manufacturer shall guarantee that for one year from 
the time the cables are placed, spliced, and connected to ter- 
minals, the electrostatic capacity and the resistance of the con- 
ductors shall not have increased, nor the insulation resistance 
have decreased, beyond the limits herein specified, due to de- 


§ fective material or manufacture, 


The manufacturer shall, ‘however, not be responsible for 
the failure of cables brought about by injuries to the sheath 
or conductors due to causes beyond his control. 

The manufacturer shall provide suitable quarters and test- 
ing apparatus as the telephone company may direct, which 
shall be at all times available to the telephone company for 
testing the finished cable in accordance with these specifica- 
tions. 

General: These specifications apply to cables of 480 pairs 
and less of No. 22 Brown and Sharpe gauge conductors. 

Conductors: Each conductor shall be of soft copper and 
of such conductivity as will insure, at all seasons of the year, 
a conductor resistance, for each length of cable, or not more 
than ninety-five (95) ohms for each mile of cable. 

Core: Each conductor shall be insulated with paper spirally 
applied. The insulated conductors, colored as specified, shall 
be twisted in pairs, the length of the twist not to exceed three 
(3) inches and formed into a cylindrical core arranged in re- 
versed layers. In the outside layer of the core shall be carried 
a test pair, one wire of which shall be colored distinctively 
in such a manner as to be readily distinguishable from any 
other conductor in the cable. 

The core shall be covered with two wrappings of paper, 
the paper to be not less than four-thousandths of an inch 
(0.004”) in thickness. It is to be so laid on that all portions 
of the core are covered with at least two thicknesses of paper. 

Filling of Ends: Each end of every length of cable shall 
be filled with an approved insulating material, which shall 
seal the cable for a distance of at least two feet (2). 

Sheath: The core shall be enclosed in a sheath of uniform 
thickness composed of lead and tin, the amount of tin to be 
not less than three per cent. (3%). This sheath shall be 
formed around the core, and shall be free from holes or other 
defects. The thickness of the sheath shall be in accordance 
with the following table: 


Gauge No. 22 B&S§S wr ai 

Number of Pairs Thicknéss “of Sheath 

1 to 99 pairs inclusive Not less than 1/12 (.083) of an inch 

100 to 199 pairs inclusive Not less than 3/32 (.094) of an inch 

200 pairs and over Not less than 1/8 (.125) of an inch 

The outside diameter of any cable manufactured under these 
specifications shall not be more than two and five-eighths 
(2 5/8) inches. 

Electrostatic Capacity: At any season of the year, the aver- 
age mutual electrostatic capacity and the maximum mutual 
electrostatic capacity of any pair, measured between one wire 
of-a pair and its mate (the remainder of the conductors being 
connected to the sheath), for each length of cable, shall not 
exceed the limits as given herewith. 

Microfarads per Mile of Cable 


Maximum 
Average Electrostatic 
z Electrostatic Capacity of any_ 
Capacity Pair 
Cable with No. 22 B. & S. gauge 
conductors ......... ag 69 078 














September 9, ‘1911. 


These fezures apply only to the paper cable and proper al- 
lowance shall be made for the rubber covered wire used at 
the terminals. 

Insulation Resistance: Each wire shall have for each length 
of cable an insulation resistance of not less than five hundred 
(500) megohms per mile of cable, each wire being measured 
against all the rest and the sheath with an electromotive force 
of from 500 to 550 volts. 

Note: As a measure of safety, when making the insulation 
tests, a resistance of one hundred thousand (100,000) ohms 
should be included in the circuit with the source of electro- 
motive force and the conductors of the cable. 





New Railway Telephone Circuit in Oregon. 


According to reports from Portland, Ore., the O. W. R. 
& N. railway will install telephone service along its road 
between Tacoma, Seattle and Portland, a distance of ap- 
proximately 150 miles. E. A. Klippell, superintendent of 
telegraph of the road, reported that much annoyance and 
delay in transmitting orders, caused by the necessity of 
using the commercial long distance lines, will be avoided. 





Milwaukee Installing Telephone Dispatching in Montana. 

Work is now under way upon the installation of telephone 
dispatching apparatus on the division of the Milwaukee 
railroad between Marmarth and Miles City, Mont. The 
telephone is working on this road both west and east of 
these points, and has been perfect 
throughout. 


giving satisfaction 





The Telephone in Modern Church Administration, as Ex- 
emplified in St. John’s. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, which 
has been under construction for some years, is noted for 
its great size, its extraordinary architectural beauty, and 
its commanding location upon Morningside Heights, near 
Columbia University. 

The accompanying view of the business office from a 
photograph reproduced through the courtesy of the New 
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Business Office of Famous New York Cathedral. 


York Telephone Co., shows a plainness which is note- 
worthy in contrast with the magnificence of the exterior 
of the building, and all its fittings open to general public 
view. The telephone occupies a prominent location in this 
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office, which is occupied by the Rev. E. Voorhis. All in- 
coming inquiries pertaining to services, etc., are received 
at this station. This is also used as a pay station for the 
people connected with the church for official business of 
all kinds. 

Another telephone is located in the south porch of the 
cathedral proper, and is used by the sexton for general 
business. The box in whith this telephone is enclosed is 
always kept locked, only the sextor and the priests having 
the key. 





Process of Installing Cable in a Big Switchboard as 
Worked Out at Detroit, Mich. 
The accompanying view shows the method of laying in 
answering jack cables in the lower part of the big switchboard 
installed in the Independent exchange at Detroit, Michigan, 


Installation Work on 18,000-Line C. B. Board. 


some three years ago, by the Dean Electric Co. The placing 
of these cables in the orderly arrangement in which they ap- 
pear after the completion of the work is not accomplished by 
any magical process, by which time and trouble are eliminated, 
but rather by slow and laborious work. All the cables had 
to be drawn in and laid, one by one, after being cut to ap- 
proximately the proper lengths. 

Formerly this cutting was all done on the job, but nowadays 
very accurate plans are furnished the factory by the archi- 
tects, so that the dimensions of the building are exactly known. 
Switchboard frames and distributing frames are correctly built 
and located to within a fraction of an inch in accordance with 
plans drawn up at the factory. A competent draughtsman is 
able to lay out a cable plan and get the correct dimensions of 
cables figured very closely, and thence it is possible to cut 
cables to the proper lengths in the factory. This is generally 
done for large jobs. Cables are then sent out properly num- 
bered and laid in place as shown by the plans, and the fac- 
tory cutting saves considerable waste. 

The work of the installer consists of getting the cables 
properly placed, smoothly laid and stitched to one another and 
the framework. The ends are then brought up to the proper 
terminals in the switchboard and frames respectively, fanned 
out, and soldered in. 
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“Pulling Power” of Independent Industry in Nebraska, 
as Demonstrated by Lysle I. Abbott. 


In the August issue of The Automatic, the bulletin printed 
monthly by the Independent Telephone Co., of Omaha, 
Lysle I. Abbott, receiver for the company, describes an 
exceedingly interesting and important investigation which 
he carried on with the intention of ascertaining just what 
power was exerted by the Independent telephone users 
and security holders in Nebraska. The results are here 
quoted. 


In The Automatic for August, 1910, writes Mr. 
Abbott, I called attention to the fact that, according 
to the report of the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, out of the total number of telephone subscribers 
in the state of Nebraska outside of Douglas county, 
83.4 per cent. were Independent and only 16.6 per cent. 
were Bell. The same report showed that out of the 
total number of telephone stockholders in the state 
of Nebraska, 97.9 per cent. were Independent and 2.1 
per cent. Bell. Of the total book value of telephone 
property in Nebraska the Independents own 73.7 per 
cent. and the Bell 26.3 per cent. 

It occurred to me that the seventeen thousand and 
odd Independent telephone stockholders in the state 
of Nebraska would be very keenly interested in know- 
ing how the Independent telephone was treated in the 
city of Omaha. It also occurred to me that possibly 
the sympathy of business men throughout the state 
with the Independent telephone movement might 
influence the routing of business away from the city 
of Omaha to the cities of St. Joe and Kansas City. 
I also wished to know for my own satisfaction whether 
business coming to Omaha would be routed to houses 
equipped with Independent telephones in such manner 
as to handle incoming business. I even wanted to 
know whether traveling men, representing houses in 
the city of Omaha that were not equipped with In- 
dependent telephones, would, by reason of this fact, 
experience any inconvenience in securing business for 
their houses. 

With these things in mind I framed a series of 
questions which I mailed to a large number of rep- 
resentative bankers and business men_ throughout 
the state of Nebraska, whom I knew to be more or 
less interested in the local Independent telephone 
companies. Almost without exception, the blanks 
were returned and an analysis of the replies reveals 
an interesting state of affairs, so far as Omaha busi- 
ness men are concerned. On the point as to whether 
or not Omaha wholesalers who did not make use of 
the Independent telephone were losing business there- 
by, the answers received disclosed the following facts: 
Of the total number of blanks returned 20.2 per cent. 
did not answer upon this point. Of those answering 
the questions bearing upon this matter, 75.4 per cent. 
asserted that wholesalers not using the Independent 
telephone were discriminated against by loca! purchasers 
solely upon that ground. Only 9 per cent. of the total 
number who returned the blanks asserted that such 
was not the case; 5.5 per cent. answered that they 
did not know. ; 

For the purpose of ascertaining further whether the 
use of the Independent telephone governed in any 
respect the actions of out-of-town people when they 
came to the citv of Omaha. T included the following 
question in the blank: “When stopping in Omaha 
will you be governed in any degree in the selection of 
a hotel bv the treatment accorded the Independent 
telephone?” Of the total number of blanks returned 
to me 39.3 per cent. did not answer this question. 
Of those who did answer, 76.4 per cent. asserted that 
they would patronize only hotels using the Indepen- 
dent telephone and 23.6 per cent. stated that this 
consideration would not affect their selection. 

The blanks above referred to were sent only to 
representative merchants and presidents of banks 
throughout the state and therefore doubtless the 
answers fairly reflect the local sentiment in the several 
communities. 

In each instance I asked whether the answers were 
to be treated by me as confidential or -whether I 
might show them to those interested. and in so far 
as the answering parties have not bound me to secrecy 
I have the blanks on file and shall be glad to show 
them to any persons interested. 
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The summary of the replies received to Mr. Abbott’s 
inquiries, as above given, reveals a strength and “pulling 
power” hitherto generally conceded by those familiar with 
the matter, but which have never before been so definitely 
and conclusively set- forth. As an argument for the local 
solicitors it can hardly be excelled. 


—~* 


Pittsburgh & Allegheny Independent Making Great Strides 
in Carnegie, Suburb of Pittsburgh. 

In a recent issue the Carnegie (Penn.) Union not only 
publishes an enthusiastic card on its front page urging 
that the Independent system there be patronized, but de- 
votes a long editorial and a still longer space in its news 
columns to the Pittsburgh & Allegheny (Independent) 
Telephone Co. in particular, and the Independent field in 
general. Carnegie business men as TELEPHONY has shown, 
became thoroughly incensed over Bell methods some time 
ago and decided to lend their support almost entirely to 
the P. & A. company. As a result the Bell company there, 
the Central District & Printing Telegraph Co., is losing 
subscribers almost as rapidly as its competitor is putting 
them in. The state of the public interest is fairly well in- 
dicated by this voluntary endorsement by one of the lead- 
ing newspapers. The card referred to reads as follows: 

Soon Have a 300 C1ass. 

Subscribers to the P. & A. Telephone Co. keep roll- 
ing in and now they are nearing the 300 mark for 
Carnegie. Their residence telephone, at one dollar a 
month for local service, is very popular and will be 
more so in the future. 

The Board of Trade asks that every resident, who 
uses a telephone install one of these. They are giving 
the very best of service. 

Their county service is also popular for business. 
houses. They write contracts for the entire county, 
something the Bell Telephone Co. has refused to do for 
Carnegie. 

If you are not on the P. & A. line, do not delay long- 
er, but do it. 

The editor of the Union acquired a considerable portion 
of his enthusiasm at a meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association, recently held at Pitts- 
burgh. 

“It was a surprise to us,” he writes, “to sit there and 
listen to reports read. To learn that in towns like Johns- 
town the Independent telephone company had about twelve 
subscribers to the Bell company’s one; that in all the towns 
of the Beaver Valley, Butler, Oil City, Franklin and other 
places the Independent companies were away in the major- 
ity, and growing rapidly. They are all making money and 
paying good dividends to their stockholders. The latter 
are mostly home people.” 








New York Interborough Rates Reduced. 

The New York Public Service Commission has filed its 
final order in the matter of interborough rates of the New 
York (Bell) Telephone Co. This provides for a reduction 
from ten cents to five cents between the major portion 
of Manhattan and the major portion of Brooklyn. Other 
reductions ot less importance are ordered. The rates ap- 
ply to calls of five minutes duration or less. The company 
is given to December 1, 1911, to institute the new schedule. 
It has accepted the changes. 





Two Automanual Installations Completed. 

Automanual systems are now practically ready for cut- 
over at both Galesburg, Ill, and ,Ashtabula, Ohio. The 
system has been in use at Ashtabula Harbor, a branch of 
the Ashtabula system, for some time. This move now 
completes the installation throughout the system, which 
has upwards of 2,000 subscribers. The Galesburg plant is 
a completely new installation. There are about 5,000 sub- 
scribers connected with that system. 














Practical Hints on Securing Money from Local Investors 


Gleanings from the Experience of a Nebraska Manager Who Has Won the Confidence of the Investing Public in 
His Own County—Square Dealing, Conservatism and Sound Management Sure to Attract Funds if 
Vigorous Salesmanship is Employed—The Question of Commissions Discussed 


By W. E. Bell, 
General Manager York County Telephone Co,, York, Neb. 


“Local money” has built probably 75 per cent of the 
Independent telephone property in Nebraska. By “local 
money” is meant funds from the county where the plant 
is located. If the Independent companies are to maintain 


their corporate integrity the cash for future development - 


must come from the same sources. This is why every 
manager must know how to cause the investment of “local 
money” in the telephone business. 

The experience of all Independents in the matter of 
soliciting support for their enterprises has been of the 
same kind. How long and hard we labored at first to get 
enough persons interested in our propositions to form 
even a directorate! The Bell people’ had always main- 
tained an air of great secrecy as to the telephone business. 
giving out the impression that it was a business of such a 
complex and mysterious nature that it was in a class by 
itself, and could be managed only by the very elect,—them- 
selves. The only detail of the business to which the pub- 
lic was ever admitted was the painful one of paying exor- 
bitant prices for very inferior and limited service. The 
natural result of this course was that when one tried to 
interest people in an Independent proposition, they looked 
askance at him, and shook their heads doubtfully. In 
those days of pioneering, the writer never had a man voice 
doubts as to his entire sanity, but the pitiful and sympa- 


thizing looks of some rather suggested this as_ their 
thought. 


Most of those who took stock with us were business men, 
whose one lone share subscribed was, I think, regarded by 
them as simply an expense for advertisement with what 
they thought another farmers’ movement which they could 
hardly afford to ignore. And I have no doubt but that if it 
had been suggested that they might take a half share only 
they would have considered it as just that much saved in 
their “donation.” 

On the other hand, I recall one man with whom we had 
labored several times in order that we might get enough 
stock subscribed to pay the organizing expenses and in- 
corporation fees, who finally came to me and said that 
while he knew nothing of the telephone’business in any 
way, yet if some of us thought enough of it to put in some 
of our money he would take $500 of stock. How good that 
sounded! This sum looked as big then as ten or twenty 
times the amount would now. This suggests an indis- 
pensable element for procuring local money, and that is 
confidence, not only in the enterprise itself, but more im- 
portant still, in the good faith and judgment of the man- 
agement. By this term is meant all those officially con- 
nected or prominently identified with the company. Unless 
this confidence obtains it is little use to try to sell securi- 
ties to home people. However gifted a man may be as a 
talker, it is no use to send him to sell securities if his 
reputation, or that of the management, is at all “shady.” 
And this suggests another phase of the subject: that the 
utmost frankness and candor must be used in presenting 
the company’s case. Aside entirely from the question of 
the ethics of the case, one may rest assured that sooner or 





*A paper read at a convention of the Nebraska Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 





later any sin of omission or commission, in this matter, 
is almost certain to come back home, and in a way to prove 
very embarrassing, if one cares at all for his reputation. 

One of the most important points to be impressed on a 
customer, in connection with the sale of common stock, 
is that he is simply a partner in the enterprise, and that 
there is no guarantee as to dividends. It is nct necessary 
to cause any undue anxiety in his mind on this point, but 
if he thoroughly understands his relation with the com- 
pany when he invests he has no ground to indict either the 
good faith or judgment of the management, if, in the 
future, it finds it wise to reduce the dividend. 

Was it not Commodore Perry, who, in answer to the 
threat sent him by the British on Lake Erie, replied, “AI- 
ways catch a man before you hang him”? So, in the sale 
of telephone securities, one must first locate the person 
with money. How to get in touch with him is an impor- 
tant and very hard problem. One cannot solve it with an 
infallible formula. The writer has brought some money 
to light by personal letters to possible investors. Follow- 
ing up the clues that reach one in a varied business often 
brings excellent results. Much money has been secured 
by keeping tabs on real estate sales, and by making a more 
or less frequent inspection of the mortgage records, and 
thus learning who are lenders. From remarks made by 
men in ordinary social conversation one is able to uncover 
considerable sums occasionally. Nothing that is suggestive 
must be overlooked in the search for buyers. 

No factors enter into the question which are not found 
in selling anything else. In a recent issue of the Outlook 
was an article on the Psychology of Salesmanship. Three 
items were named as comprising this “science.” 

1. You must believe your house to be the best house 
selling your line of goods. 

2. You must believe your goods are the best goods to 
be found anywhere. 

3. You must believe your prices are the best that can be 
made by any one. 

Now, if there is any psychology in the selling of tele- 
phone securities, it may be summarized in a single sen- 
tence. You must believe your proposition is the best in- 
vestment that is now open to your people. 

As the writer views it, the term “best” in 
with the telephone stock, as in all investments, comprises 
two chief elements: first, safety; and second, profits or divi- 
dends. And it remains for us to satisfy a customer fully 
on both of these points. It has been said often enough 
that safety is the prime factor in all investments. Yet one 
often gets a rude jolt in regard to the general acceptance 
of this truth. When one reads that competent authorities 
estimate that more than one billion dollars have been lost 
in recent years by the American people who were lured 
by the promises of wonderful and extraordinary profits in 
some proposition one or two thousand miles away, but 
without any evidence of safety for their money, and then 
reflect that some of these same people have spurned our 
unselfish efforts to get them a bona fide investment, right 
in their own community, but which promised only such re- 
turns as a legitimate enterprise can claim, one’s faith in 
the inherent good sense and caution of our people is put 
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to the test, and one may be almost tempted to try the spe- 
culative, rather than the safe but slow road to results: 

But in spite of these discouraging experiences there is 
only one thing to do, if one is to establish an enterprise 
and at the same time to establish himself in the confidence 
of the community, and that is to adhere strictly to the legi- 
timate statement of the returns such an enterprise prom- 
ises. The customer, therefore, must be convinced that 
his money will be absolutely safe with the company. Un- 
less this is done, one may as well write across the appli- 
cation blank, “Nothin, doin,’ Jim” and give it up. 

How to carry this conviction to the mind of a prospect 
must be determined by the individual company, by the 
general business and financial conditions in the community 
where it operates, and the habits of thought and the tem- 
perament of the customer. The relative strength of a com- 
pany in its territory, as well as the number and quality of 
its stockholders, the basis of its organization, are all factors 
that can be urged as to this. Attention can be called to 
the Nebraska Railway Commission, and the law under 
which it operates, and its powers, and the protection 
which all this offers the investor. 

But when one has done his level best there will be many 
who refuse to be convinced on the point of safety, and 
such must be left to work out their own salvation without 
the philantropic assistance of the telephone manager. 

On the question of profits, the methods of satisfying cus- 
tomers must be governed by the business conditions in the 
community, and by returns on like investments elsewhere. 
In Nebraska towns, the owner of money or notes usually 
finds himself discouraged about once a year when he comes 
to pay the taxes on this class of holdings, and the fact that 
stock in telephone companies is “nontaxable” will very often 
be the deciding point in its favor. To a man of even ordi- 
nary business comprehension it is comparatively easy to 
demonstrate that dividends of six, seven or eight per cent 
with no losses from bad crops, hail storms, or occasional 
bad loans or idle money, and with no taxes, and no worry 
or expense in collecting, is better than eight, nine or ten 
per cent. in the form of interest. 


These two points, safety and profits, settled, there will 
arise other questions in the mind of the buyer, on some 
of which it may be impossible to satisfy some men. One 
of the questions most frequently raised is: “How can I get 
money out if I want to use it otherwise?” This question 
is raised so often, and so often has it turned the tide 
against the investment that the writer has been tempted 
to regard Nebraska people as the most unsettled in the 
whole country. It seems as if a large proportion of our 
people are never quite certain they are settled, but want 
to keep themselves ready for “something to turn up.” It 
is enough to recall the poet’s words, “Man never is, but 
always to be blest.” As an answer to this point, one can- 
not tell what is to be said in every case, as this, too, must 
be determined by so’ many factors that are local or per- 
sonal. If there is a reasonably certain market for the 
telephone stock this fact can be set forth as convincingly 
as the facts will allow. But here, as on some of the other 
points raised, one will not be able to satisfy all, and must 
make the best of it. 


Another question in this matter of getting money locally 
is, shall we pay anyone for this work? The company with 
which the writer is most closely in touch has approximately 
600 stockholders. The managing director receives no salary 
from the company, but only such dividends on his stock 
as are paid other stockholders. Why, then, should he 
spend his time and nervous energy in securing funds to 
carry on the enterprise, and pass up opportunities that 
could be turned to a personal profit in his regular busi- 
ness, and receive nothing from it, not even the thanks and 
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appreciation from the hundreds of people who are benefited 
by it? Probably most of those who first engaged in the 
Independent telephone business in Nebraska did so with- 
out hope of material profit; it was largely, if not wholly, 
a “pro bono publico” work. But now that the infant in- 
dustry has become such a lusty giant, why should it not be 
required to carry its own burdens on a proper business 
basis? And surely the securing of funds to carry on the 
work is as necessary as the operation of its switchboards. 
or the building of its lines, for both of which the enter- 
prise has to pay liberally. 

In business affairs things are usually worth about what 
they cost, and getting something for nothing is among the 
lost arts in legitimate business enterprises. To depend 
upon any promise of pay has not been productive of very 
large or very satisfactory results. The writer, therefore, 
advocates a fair and reasonable commission or other form 
of compensation as the only way to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Companies have been known to pay 2 per cent., 
some 3 per cent., and some 5 per cent., for such work. Each 
company must determine the form and amount for itself. 

Courage, ambition love of work, the spunk of a 
Yankee, the zeal of a Turk, these are the qualities that are 
necessary in this work. The proverb has it that “The 
world’s best gifts are to the man who persists,” and pa- 
tience, and persistence are absolutely necessary to secure 
money locally. 

Tact is as esential as anything else. Some one has said 
that a man is like a pin. He must have some point to 
him, if he is to get anywhere, but he must also have a head 
so that he will not go too far If one goes too far he may 
find himself, as well as leave his customer, with about the 
same taste in your mouth that the darkey thought he had. 
A Northerner traveling on a southern train got off at a 
station to rest his legs by taking a turn or two up and 
down the platform. Near one end of the platform he 
spied a big, lusty darkey lying on some bales of cotton, 
on his back and sound asleep. Thinking he saw a chance 
for a practical joke the traveller took from his vest pocket 
a capsule, and taking off the cap carefully dropped four or 
five grains of quinine on the darkey’s tongue, which was 
hanging out of his mouth. Stepping back he awaited de- 
velopments. Pretty soon the darkey began to rouse up, and 
as soon as he drew his tongue in he began to spit. He got 
up on his feet, and on seeing the man standing near said, 
“Ts you a doctor?” 

“No, I am not a doctor.” 

‘Well, can you tell me where I kin git a doctor right 
quick?” 

“No, I can’t tell you where you can get a doctor. 
you sick?” 

“Yes sah, I’se sick.” 

“Well, do you know what’s the matter with you?” 

“Suttinly, I knows what’s the mattah with me; my gall’s 
busted?” 


Are 


Numerical Index a Feature of Redlands Directory. 

A special index by means of which a telephone user may 
quickly find the name of any subscriber if he knows the 
number, is an interesting feature of the directory of the 
Southwestern Home Telephone Co., of Redlands, Cal. This 
feature is employed in the Montreal directory of the 
Canadian Bell Telephone Co., and a few others. 

Mr. Charles A. Rolfe, vice-president of the Redlands 
company, writes to TELEPHONY in regard to it, that, “while 
it is not a new feature in directories by any means, as the 
first ‘ditectories in a number of eastern cities are numerical- 
ly arranged, notably, Rochester, N. Y., yet our subscribers 
value this index and I hardly think it would do to elimi- 
nate it from our book.” 



























Decisions of Nebraska Railroad Commission in 1910 


The Following Digest Gives in Brief Form the Telephone Decisions of the Nebraska Railroad Commission Which 
Have Not Been Previously Reported in Telephony—Their Reasonableness from the Telephone 
Manager's Point of View is Noteworty 


By Franklin H. Reed 


Several interesting telephone decisions which have not 
been regularly reported in the columns of TELEPHONY are 
contained in the 1910 report of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MUTUAL AND COMMON CARRIER. 

On complaint of the Mutual Telephone Co., of Wilcox 
and Ashgrove, the commission decided that when a Mutual 
company takes on a renter, as the term is popularly used, 
it becomes a common carrier. In the case in question the 
complainant applied to the commission for an order com- 
pelling the telephone company to furnish her telephone 
service from a line going directly by her house. The com- 
pany replied that she could have had a telephone when the 
line was organized, but had taken no share nor applied for a 
telephone until the line became overloaded. Four persons 
not stockholders were receiving service on a rental basis. 
The commission decided that if the company wished to 
continue on a strictly mutual basis it might discontinue the 
rental service at the expiration of the term for which rental 
was paid, but that if it should decide to continue to rent 
telephone service, applicants should be given service with- 
out discrimination whenever the facilities would permit. 

JurispicTIon Over MutTuaAL CoMPANIES. 

The commission quotes as authority an opinion of Deputy 
Attorney General Grant G. Martin, to the effect that a tele- 
phone company organized solely for private purposes, or for 
the purpose of accommodating its own members, and which 
is prohibited by its articles of incorporation from renting 
telephones to the public or in any manner serving the pub- 
lice, does not come under the provisions of the law which 
require the State Railway Commission to authorize it to 
issue stock, bonds and other forms of indebtedness. 

In the case of a subscriber spending one-half the year in 
Nebraska and half in California, it was desired to give him 
six months’ service without impairing the company’s right 
to insist upon a contract for a full year from other sub- 
scribers. The commission decided that it might reasonably 
permit subscribers who spent half their time away to con- 
tract for the year’s service during a period of two years, 
and pay for the twelve months’ period. 

DISCONNECTED TELEPHONES SHOULD BE REMOVED. 

On a charge of discrimination made against the Uni- 
versity Place Telephone Co., by a Bell agent, the commis- 
sion found that the telephone in question had been left in 
the house, disconnected, after the removal of the former 
tenant and subscriber, but that no service had been fur- 
nished to the new occupant of the premises. The commis- 
sion made the following informal ruling: 

“The practice of disconnecting telephone instruments, but 
permitting them to remain indefinitely in business places or 
residences after being ordered out, is susceptible of abuse, 
and, in the judgment of the commission, should be discon- 
tinued. When a telephone is ordered out it should be ac- 
tually removed from subscriber’s premises and not merely 
disconnected, provided that this rule need not apply to resi- 
dences or business places temporarily unoccupied.” 

A company which was engaged in switching messages for 
certain connecting farm lines with which there was a con- 
tract, wished to disconnect them, fearing these lines would 
organize on a competing basis and put in their own switch- 
board. The commission made the response that it could 
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not offer a formal ruling upon the situation as it then ‘stood, 
advising, however, that it would be very perilous for the 
company to refuse to give service to any farmers or farm 
line connections merely on the ground that it feared such 
farmers contemplated the organization of a competing 
company. 

The user of a telephone on a heavily loaded rural party 
line wished, in order to take care of his business satisfac- 
torily, to build a line direct to the telephone company’s ex- 
change. The commission ruled that the company would 
have to establish under authority of the commission a rate 
for switching this line, which would be open to all other 
persons desiring to avail themselves of like privileges. The 
subscriber would be able to sell the line at any time, pro- 
viding it was retained as a strictly private line. 

Directory ListiInc May DETERMINE BUSINESS RATE. 

A question arose as to the rate applicable to physicians 
whose names are prefixed in the directory by the title “Dr.” 
The commission quoted its ruling on an inquiry from the 
Fullerton Telephone Co. as follows: While the commis- 
sioners have made no formal ruling on this subject, I am 
directed to say to you that, in their judgment, the fact that 
the subscriber’s business is printed in connection with his 
name and telephone number in the directory, gives added 
value to the service rendered, and would properly subject 
the telephone to the business rate, even though it be main- 
tained in a private house.” The commission further stated 
that if a doctor maintained only one telephone, and that 
in his residence, the business rate would properly apply. 
It believed, however, that the classification of such tele- 
phone should be left to the company unless formally pre- 
sented to the Commission. 

The commission ruled, on application of the Farnum 
Telephone Exchange, that a subscriber using improper 
language over the line might have his service permanently 
discontinued, providing similar action was taken for all 
subscribers without discrimination. 

City FRANCHISE Must YIELD TO COMMISSION. 

In a case relating to rates at South Omaha, W. T. Thomp- 
son, attorney general, advised that the ordinances of the 
city of South Omaha, so far as they may be in conflict with 
the statute conferring authority upon the State Railway 
Commission, must yield to that .extent to the authoriy 
granted the commission by the statute. 

Stock DivipENDS UNLAWFUL. 

The Fairfield Telephone Co. found itself with an exchange 
which it considered worth $13,000, and a capital stock 
amounting to only $4,300, due to foregoing dividends dur- 
ing the early years of operation. It wished to declare a 
100 per cent. stock dividend to properly distribute the sur- 
plus on the books. The commission was unable to author- 
ize such a dividend on the ground that it could permit the 
issuance of stock only for the purposes named in Section 1, 
Chapter 108, Session Laws of 1909, which provide that the 
commission may authorize the issuance of “stocks, bonds, 
notes or other evidences of indebtedness, payable at periods 
of more than twelve months after the date thereof, when 
necessary for the acquisition of property, the construction, 
completion, extension or improvement of facilities, or for 
the improvement or maintenance of its service, or for the 
discharge or lawful refunding of its obligations.” 
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The commission stated, however, that if the company 
should carry this amount as a surplus and reimburse its 
stockholders for their early forbearance by extra dividends 
for a time, the reasonableness of this would be admitted, 
in the case of an investigation, in connection with earnings 
upon the actual value of the property, rather than upon 
the face value of the stock. 

The commission ordered the discontinuance of facilities 
at David City, Neb., whereby a single extension telephone 
could be used by means of a switch to answer a call on 
either Independent or a Bell line. It classed this device 
as effecting a discrimination in rates. 

What the Two-Number System is—a Toll Operating 
Method for Concentrated Business Traffic. 
The great advantage of two-number service over the double- 


ticket and single-ticket long-distance service is in the rapidity 
For this reason two-number 





of completing the connection. 
service is favored by the public, especially the busy business 


man who places an exceedingly high value on time spent 
in waiting for a telephone connection. 

A description of the service in Telephone Talk says: ; 

With the ordinary long-distance service, either the double- 
ticket or single-ticket method, it is necessary for the party 
desiring service to call “long distance” through the local 
operator, give the details of his call, viz., the name, telephone 
number and exchange location of the party with whom he 
desires to speak, as well as his own name and telephone 
number, and then hang up and wait for the line operator to 
call him when his party has been reached. 

With the double-ticket method the operator must pass 
the details of the call to the distant operator, who records 
them on a ticket. The distant operator then locates the called 
party, or makes an effort to do so, and reports back to the 
originating operator when the party has been reached, or 
reports any delay on the call. 

The single-ticket method: is more simple in operation than 
the double-ticket, as with the former the originating line 
operator, after receiving the ticket, rings the distant local 
operator and asks for the desired number. If the called 
party is in, the connection can be completed at once. It must 
be remembered, however, that this method necessitates the 
calling party giving the details of the call to the long- 
distance operator and being called back when his party has 
been reached. 

Two-number service is simplicity itself, as far as the toll 
patron is concerned. He desires to speak to John Smith in 
a distant city, town or village. John Smith’s telephone number 
is ascertained from the current issue of the directory or from 
“Inquiry” if the name is not published. The number is 
given to the local operator, who completes the connection in 
a very few seconds and while the calling party waits at the 
telephone. Thus this toll service is practically as rapid and 
simple as local service within an exchange. 

To follow the call through to completion will explain the 
term “two-number’:as applied to telephone toll service. The 
toll lines between the two exchanges having two-number 
service are multiplied or duplicated before all local operators 
instead of being connected to the long-distance switchboard. 
These toll lines terminate at a special position at the local 
board in the distant exchange. When the originating operator 
receives the call she records the called number on a small 
ticket, ascertains the calling party’s number from the number 
plate, or, if a party line, from the calling party, and also 
records this latter number. She immediately calls the 
distant exchange over one of the toll lines mentioned 
above, using the calling cord of a special pair. The called 
number is passed to the distant operator who makes the 
connection and rings. When the called party answers, the 


originating operator questions him to verify the number and 
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then completes the connection by changing to the answering 
cord of the special pair.’ The time of the start of the conver-* 
sation is then recorded on the ticket, and when the conversa- 
tion ends the time is again noted. The only information 
the operator receives. and records' necessary to complete the 
connection is the two numbers, and if it were not for the 
billing of the call the calling number would be unnecessary. 

It will be readily understood that this rapid service could 
not be rendered if the name of the desired party was given 
instead of the number, any more than a local call within the 
exchange could be completed by giving the desired party’s 
name. The local operator does not know, nor can she be 
expected to know, one subscriber from another except by 
his telephone number. She has no records at her disposal, 
nor the time to ascertain telephone numbers if names were- 
given. It is therefore evident that the calling party cannot 
expect the operator to get some particular person to the: 
telephone, and if a particular person is desired, the calling 
party takes the risk of that person not being in. If the: 
connection is established, whether the desired person is 
reached or not, the calling party is billed for the call. This 
latter procedure has always been followed with reference 
to local calls with an exchange—that is, a call from a 
pay station or measured service station is charged for if 
someone at the called station answers, whether it be the 
desired person or not. Few telephone users would, however,. 
raise an objection on this point, as in probably ninety-nine 
per cent. of such calls information is had by the calling 
party that is worth the price of the call. Furthermore, the- 
labor and time to complete such a call are just as great, 
whether the particular person is reached or not, and it is 
no fault of the telephone company if the desired party is not 
at his office or residence when the call is made. But more 
essential than all is the time saved in completing the call,. 
which in this busy business world seems to be the one great 
factor. 

Such is two-number, or as it is often appropriately called,. 
“rapid fire” service. 

“Telephone Special” Train Distributes 4,000 Poles. 

A new 162-mile toll lead from Banning, Cal., to Yuma,. 
Ariz., is in course of construction by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Plant engineers, determined that it would 
be feasible to distribute poles, cross-arms, and other mate- 
rial direct to established stakes from a moving train. A 
“special,” of 33 cars, was loaded with 4,000 poles and cross- 
arms, guy rods, and other miscellaneous material. There 
were also two bunk cars and a dining-car attached. The 
first day’s distribution disposed of about 800 poles and 
cross-arms. Due to increasing familiarity with the work, 
1,000 poles were unloaded on the second day, and on the 
third day 1,200. The engine crew and the telephone men 
were lodged and boarded upon the train during the entire. 
trip. Tally men on the cars checked the stakes, at all times. 
visible from the train, and the proper sized poles were de+ 
posited as the train slowly steamed through the desert. A 
second train, loaded with about 2,800 poles, left Beaumont 
on March 16th. On the 17th, 2,300 poles and 2,400 cross- 
arms were unloaded. Pacific Telephone Magazine recently 
printed a photograph of one of the trains. 








Boy Scouts to Have Portable Telephones. 

The Boy Scouts of Troop 30, St. Louis, Mo., are to be 
taught the use of the telephone in times of war, according 
to reports received. The Scout Commissioner has intro- 
duced portable telephones as a part of the troop equip- 
ment. Communication will be established between St. 
Louis and the camp. Lines will also be strung on tree 
tops and the telephones used to instruct the boys in prac-- 
tice. 











Speed of Connection Through Automatic P.B.X. Systems 


Results of Comparative Tests in Chicago Multi-Office District Show Great Advantages in Speed fcr Independent 
Equipment—Ten Seconds to Ring Party Through Four Switchboards— Full Autematic Private Branch 
Exchange Capable of Handling Heavy Telephone Traffic 


By Harold D. Stroud 


The most recent step in the evolution of the private branch 
exchange is the automatic system, by means of which the sub- 
scriber can make direct connection with any other subscriber 
or any other desk or department by simply operating the dial 
on his telephone. This automatic private exchange, in its 
latest form is, of course, a by-product of the automatic 
system. A large business house can now have a private 
switchboard stored away in a closet, out of sight and _ utiliz- 
ing cheap space, and this will deliver calls with almost in- 
fallible accuracy, night or day, to the desk or department 
wanted; or it will take outgoing calls from any local tele- 
phone direct to any single or party line subscriber's tele- 
phone, or direct to any other private exchange local station, 
with marvelous ease, rapidity and accuracy. 

The automatic private exchange system has met and con- 
quered every objection once raised by those who hoped to 
discourage its development. It has not gone backward in 
any direction to accomplish the most desirable features of 
rapid and efficient service. It has left the batteries in the 
central location. It has eliminated push button boxes and 
multiple cables, expensive to install, maintain, and move. 
It has secured the two supreme desiderata, secrecy and dis- 
patch, with a degree of economy to the operating company and 
subscriber that at first glance is not appreciated. 

From the standpoint of traffic dispatch, it has placed the 
private exchange telephone almost on the basis of direct line 
service, because it has removed that stumbling point of priv- 
ate exchange practice—the local operator—who is almost al- 
ways a clerk in the employ of the subscriber and not under 
the control of the telephone company responsible for the 
service. Private exchange operators are often considered to 
be idle when not talking over the telephone, and only in large 
local systems are they not given other duties “to keep them 
busy.” They are, in smaller manual systems, often sent on 
errands or given billing, addressing or usher duties, that keep 
them from answering calls promptly, so that the accumulat- 
ing loss in a city as large, say, as Chicago, represents months 
in a day. 

The automatic private exchange eliminates this waste. 

A recent test made by the writer in Chicago shows clearly 
the merits of; automatic operating on private exchange serv- 
ice. The test was made between two locals on _ separate 
private automatic exchanges. The writer was at the office of 
the Gbicago Railways Co. and called up the Chicago Tribune, 
both of which have automatic private exchanges. No pre- 
arranged plan was followed, but the first party who answered 
was asked to make four calls over both the Bell manual, 
and the automatic systems, and note the time that elapsed 
between the act of removing the receiver to call and the 
answer from both telephones. Reporter Park Brown of the 
Tribune did the calling and noted the time acquired to com- 
plete the connections from a local station on the Tribune’s 
private exchange to a local of the private exchange of the 
Chicago Railways Co., at which the writer was stationed. No 
appreciable time was allowed to elapse in removing the re- 
ceivers on either automatic or manual telephones after hear- 
ing the bell. The following data is the result of the test. 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Automatic test 17 sec. 9 sec. 13 sec. 10 sec. 
Bell manual test 44 sec. 64 sec. 45 sec. 100 sec. 


This shows an average of 12%4 seconds for automatic and 


6314 seconds for manual. The conditions were identical as 
far as exchanges were concerned, both being trunked calls, 
originating through one of the major exchanges, and termi- 
nating through another, with two private exchanges on each 
system. The calls were handled on the manual system by 
four operators and on the automatic by four sets of switches. 

The first and third tests show the true comparisons if 
the calls are put through on the manual system without delay, 
but the average of the four tests is not unfair to the manual 
system because the delays did actually occur under normal 
conditions when the operators knew nothing of the test being 
made. 

The second and fourth tests were so badly against the 
manual because the operators failed to complete the con- 
nections and ring, so that the party originating the calls 
had to flash back and repeat. 

I am satisfied that in a longer test the average comparison 
in time would not be far from one to four in favor of the 
automatic even if the automatic call were made by pulling 
seven numbers, as in the present case. 

The following figures offer a fair comparison of the other 
economic advantages of the automatic branch exchange, over 
the manual, based on Chicago figures. 

MANUAL BRANCH EXCHANGE. 
Five trunks (unlimited) and 50 locals. 


ee | ee a $1,825 
ee ee as oink orsib resin habe oelsaalenccn 300 
E GRECRIOE: OE BOO FOE PORE ic os: oie cisidieieidie siecle cicie eee 600 





$2,725 
AUTOMATIC PRIVATE EXCHANGE. 
Five trunks (unlimited) and 50 locals. 








SE Ee iii is chit eenegnesentbaeed $84 $ 84 
ee kd cisicn denned wieromnsaeen 60 60 
ee CW c's Sinead esedccsen 36 108 
oT See ree eee ee entree iene ee ae 15 750 
De: WI Sb cieiwcititetaic Soa aeeks see encom 000 
$1,002 

Coat GF Mina GEO FONTS 6nd G50 bck se aeeesnwesenie $2,725 
Cost Ol SGIGINAEG DEF POOR... cickcicees sessiddeck saya 1,002 
ee Gah: NE ios 655s es 6 Soh caecmenes odie $1,723 
The saving of dollars and cents is the least part. It is the 


higher quality of service that counts. 
Louisville Home After Toll Business. 

The Louisville Home Telephone Co. has placed on each 
of the forward corners of its building in the retail business 
district a brilliantly illuminated sign about three feet 
square. These are faced with opalescent glass bearing 
the Shield done in bright enamel. The company is making 
a special drive for long distance business, which the sign 
advertises particularly. On the inside of the back cover 
of the current issue of the directory a business man is 
shown lifting up a Home telephone with a satisfied smile 
and saying, “The Home is so much better for local service, 
it must be the superior for long distance.” An explanatory 
notice regarding territory covered and rates charged fol- 
lows. 
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Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


The telephone girl and the bill clerk who were going to be 


married soon and be just as happy as happy could be in @ 


wee little cottage down by the lake, were sitting in front 
of the fireplace talking about the glad days when they 
would be wed. One thing led to another and finally the 
talk shifted to the subject of lighting the fires in the morn- 


ing. He stated emphatically that he thought it a wife’s, 


duty to get up and start the fire and let her poor over- 
worked husband get a little beauty sleep before beginning 
the arduous duties of the day. After this declaration there 
was silenc@ for about three-quarters of a second. Then 
the telephéiie girl thrust out the finger encircled by the 
engagement ring and murmured sweetly but firmly: “Ring 
off, please; you’re connected with the wrong number!” 








Not long ago there was a fire in a certain town and the 
manager of the local telephone exchange happened to be the 
first on the scene. Accordingly he rushed into the bell tower 
of the church and began tugging at the rope. With a crash the 
bell gave way and falling upon him, broke his nose, dislocated 
his liver, smashed three ribs and put out an eye. In com- 
menting on the matter, the local editor said in his newspaper: 
“This shows what the Lord thinks of a telephone manager.” 


Almost any observer is familiar with the horse-gnawed 
telephone pole that stands in the average village. In some 
instances, you have 
noted, the pole is 
wound with wire—but 
the one I am going to 
tell you about—and 
this is a true story— 
wasn’t covered soon 
enough: <A_ farmer 
drove in from the 
rural districts of 
Owosso, Mich., and 
tied his horse to the 
telephone pole. The 
horse being a cribber 
and the pole being an 
old one that had been 
gnawed considerably, 
something. happened! 
The horse gnawed on 
the pole until it 
broke, fell on the ani- 
mal, broke its back and made a mess of things generally. 
In the cement age, I suppose horses won’t gnaw telephone 

















poles. 


“Does your neighbor use a telephone?” asked the gentleman- 
ly agent who was selling a handy attachment consisting of 
blanks, calendar and paper pad. 

“Why, yes, sir—you see it’s this way. She has one in the 
house and sometimes when the Joneses across the street are 
not ordering the repair man or telephoning the butcher, or 
when Murna Beaumont isn’t holding a lengthy conversation 
with her best fellow about Dan Cupid’s affairs, or when Mrs. 
Johanson hasn’t just come over to telephone the president 
of the Ladies’ Aid how to make fried cakes, or when any of 
the other neighbors are not taking a hand at telephoning some- 
body or other, then the lady of the house, sir, occasionally gets 
an opportunity to use her telephone.. Yes, sir, she uses it 
some—that is, occasionally when she can get a chance at it. 


Why?” 
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““Why do you always say ‘hello’ so savagely when you have 


’ to answer a telephone call ?” 


“Because I can’t reverse the word without getting into trou- 
ble with central.” 


“There’s no use talking,” said Mr. Dustin Stax, “this corpor- 
ation of ours will have to dissolve.” 

“How will you go about it?” 

“I don’t know. The only way I know of to dissolve things 
is to keep putting water into them.” 


The druggist approached the celestial gate. St. Peter opened 
the portal for him and bade him enter and join the heavenly 
choir. 

“Not so fast,” the compounder of pills admonished. “Before 
I go in there I want to ask a few questions. Have you any 
city directories in Paradise?” 

“None.” 

“Any remedies for growing hair on bald heads and door- 
knobs ?” 

“None.” 

“Any soda fountains?” 

“We don’t know what they are.” 

“Do you sell stamps?” 

“We don’t use them here.” 

“And last, but not least, have you any telephones?” 

“No; we have not.” 

“Then I’ll go in, for I guess this is heaven, all right, all 
right.” 


On the Road (But Not) to Mandalay. 

By the old road gray and dusty, leading out across the hills, 

Stands a line of stately cedars, and the wire upon them 
thrills, 

With the buzz and hum of commerce, for they haven't 
any choice, 

But must carry every message; they’re the highway of tine 
voice. 

Yes, the highway of the voice, 

And it makes your heart rejoice 

Just to know the wires are waiting and they haven’t any 
choice, 

From New York clear out to Boise, 

Poles and wires without a choice, 

But to stand and wait expectant, being pathways of the 
voice. 


In Italy switchboard operators receive a salary.of from $2 
to $6 a month. Although my informant does not say, I 
presume this includes an arrangement that they board them- 
selves. 





“T called a prizefighter a liar today.” 
“Gee whiz, what did he do?” 
“T don’t know—I hung up the receiver.” 


Suddenly the alarm clock went off. 

The sleeper, half awake, listened. 

“Tt’s only one ring,” he said. “Ours is four rings.” 
Whereupon he went to sleep again and missed his train. 


A call was passed from a city exchange for a subscriber on 
a rural line and the report received that he was not ready to 
talk. On being questioned how long before he would be ready 
to talk, the operator on the rural line drawled in a very dis- 
gusted tone of voice, “Well, he’s out catching a pig; how do you 
suppose | know when he’ll catch it?” 















Handling Commission Business in Drug Store. 

We have a booth for toll calls located in a drug store where 
the Bell company’s toll lines and a few local lines terminate. 
The drug company is paid a flat price for answering the calls 
on the Bell board. We allow the drug company 7 per cent. 
of our commission of 20 per cent. for taking care of our toll 
calls over the Independent long distance company’s lines. Often 
the party who answered the calls would be busy at the Bell 
board when we tried to put a call through, and we would have 
to wait until he had completed the other call. This sometimes 
held us up considerably in completing a call. To enable the 
operator to answer our calls more promptly at such times a 
pair of wires wasrunas indicated at the foot of the diagram; 
one to T post, the other middle, or ground post. Inside the 
telephone a wire was run from the middle post to the generator 
connection as shown. No other change in the wiring of the 
telephone was made. G is not grounded. Results are every- 
thing desired. 

Either company’s operator can call the other; our booth 

















TO BELL BOARD 














Booth Telephone Wired to Switchboard. 


cannot be used to connect with Bell lines, as taking down the 
receiver opens the circuit, and calling from the booth does 
not disturb the Bell operator for the same reason, as the 
generator then opens that connection. Our line terminates 
in a jack at the Bell board. This arrangement saves much 
time and gives us superior service. Our telephone is a Kel- 
logg residence type. 

When the operator is not busy at the board our calls are 
answered from the booth. 


How We Make Collections. 

We have read of telephone companies which collect their 
rentals in advance, and disconnect the telephones of par- 
ties who do not-pay up promptly for a month or for a 
quarter in advance. We, however, have never seen fit to 





put this rule into practice in our business, nor do we think 
it pays any small company which is properly managed to 
It is better to get the money without making 
any’ customers discontented. 

In small towns the manager who knows his business will 


do so. 





Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 
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know practically everybody and if he strikes a man whose 
credit he is not sure of it is very easy to get a line on him. 
We operate in a small town and make it our business to 
know the credits of the citizens of the town and surround- 
ing territory as well, or possibly better, than the local bank- 
ers. We only require an advance payment when the would- 
be subscriber is a notorious dead-beat, or a stranger such 
as a traveling dentist, optician, or any such person whom we 
think may not stay in town long enough to pay us to install 
the telephone, in which case we demand a guarantee for at 
least six months pay. 

When we install a telephone we notify the subscriber that 
a collector will call on the first day of each month for the 
pay for the preceding month. A notice to this effect is 
also run in the directory. Then a collector calls promptly 
on the first, rain or shine. This is half the battle, for thus 
they become educated to the fact that you expect your 
money promptly and seldom fail to have it. In cases where 
the money is not forthcoming we request that it be sent to 
the office within a few days, but if it is not sent we do not 
call again until the first of the next month, when they usually 
have the money, for both months, or if they do not we 
come to an understanding with them and if we think it 
advisable let them run another month or so, but usually 
not more than one more month. Then a collector with a 
screw driver will usually get the money. If he doesn’t he 
tactfully explains that the company can not make a prac- 
tice of letting its bills run and that the instrument must be 
taken out. This rarely causes hard feelings and after a 
while the back account is paid up and the telephone re- 
installed. Payment is made more promptly after one ex- 
perience without the telephone. It has been our experience 
that if we let a delinquent party run for six or eight months 
and then take out the telephone it is hard for them to raise 
so large an amount and we not only lose the account but 
the future business as well. aoe 

We have no competition but we try to treat everyone 
as well as we would if we had it hot on our trail. It has 
paid in our business for we have more telephones than some 
surrounding towns having twice as many people. We lose 
a very small amount by bad debts,—in fact we find that by 
calling regularly for our money and taking out a telephone 
when the account runs too high, that when money is 
scarce we usually get our money first and they let the 
grocery man wait for his. 

We have a great many rural subscribers who own and 
keep up their lines to the city limits. We make a special 
rate to such with the understanding that it is to be paid 
in advance for the year, or a dollar more on the year if 
not paid in advance, before the end of the first month of 
the year. This has given general satisfaction to our rural 
subscribers and brings the money in promptly. 

Downing, Mo. E. E.. St. Clas, 

Downing Telephone Co. 





The Twelve-Dollar Farm Rate. 


Perhaps no other subject touches the vital spot of the 
Independent telephone companies as closely as remunera- 
tive rates for farm service. Some have solved the problem; 
others are afraid to try it, and so we have often felt that 
good advice is valuable: As I view it the problem is sim- 
ple if taken hold of right. 

To begin with, we can not expect-to charge $18 for what 
is worth $12. Good farm service is worth $18 per: year 
and if any company gives such service for $12 the manage- 
ment is to blame and not the farmer. Think of a farmer 
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living three miles from town on a farm worth $25,000, con- 
nected to one grounded telephone line along with 18 or 
20 of his neighbors. I am speaking of the average farmer 
living in a well settled community, such as one finds in 
the middle west. 

The farmer who lives within one mile of town should be 
given an individual circuit. He will gladly pay $18 per year 
rental and in addition pay a good line fee to have his wires 
strung to the nearest cable pole. The service will make 
him your lasting friend. 

The next circle of farmers living within three miles of 
town may be given 4-party selective or lock-out service. 
They will pay a $10 line fee and pay $18 per year rental. 
The next circle over the three mile limit should be given 
8-party lockout or selective service. All parties living over 
10 miles out should be satisfied with a 10-party line at $18 
per year. 

The Independent manager is in a good position to con- 
vince his farm patron that good service can not be fur- 
nished at a loss. To this end, he must keep a careful book 
account of all construction cost and an itemized account 
of operation and maintenance of farm service. He must 
acquaint himself with all the details as to depreciation 
based upon well known authority. Such facts should be 
carefully prepared by him, and in comprehensive form 
printed and mailed to each farm subscriber annually. 

It is not reasonable that a farmer who now affords all 
modern conveniences should expect to obtain telephone 
service at less than cost, including the prevailing interest 
7 per cent. 

Some men, however, make the mistake of taking for 
granted that while they know that they are operating farm 
lines at a loss, everybody ought to know the same thing. 

If a company gives service over overloaded lines, and 
grounded circuits at that, my advice is, don’t send out cir- 
cular letters telling the farmer that you are going to raise 
his rate $3 or $6 per year beginning the first of next month. 
The chances are you will not succeed. 

The rate raising matter should not be done in a hurry. 
You must first fully convince the intelligent farmer that 
the service you furnish him is worth so much money. Then, 
when certain of your ground, be not afraid to send the 
man with the screw driver with an explanatory note: “We 
are sorry, but we cannot do business longer at a loss.” 

It is true that local conditions and the folly of neighbor- 
ing companies often make a raise in rates difficult. But 
usually the cheap neighbor is forced to give cheap service, 
so it is only a matter of getting your own house in order 
and a proper reward must follow. 

W. H. Daubendiek, Mgr., De Witt Telephone Co. 

De Witt, Neb. 


rate of not less than 





How Oklahoma City Utilizes Old Directories. 


In a recent issue, the Daily Oklahoman, puolished in Okla- 
homa City, shows how the Chamber of Commerce in that 
city has worked out a plan for utilizing old telephone di- 
rectories along the lines suggested by TeLerHony recently. 
The article is as follows: 


A unique advertising proposition for Oklahoma City 
has been worked out by H. G. Eastman, assistant secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, the material for 
which will be the 9,000 old telephone directories which 
were gathered up Wednesday by the Pioneer Telephone 
Co. New directories were issued at the same time. 
The Pioneer company will co-operate with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in placing the old copies in every city 
and town over the state. 

The old copies really are not out of date, since they 
were issued last spring. The company will send one 
copy to the manager of each branch office in the state, 
which number 1,600, to be placed on file in the office. 
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In addition other copies will be sent, to be distributed 
among the business houses. 

The advertising for Oklahoma City is secured in the 
fact that whenever the merchant desires to order goods, 
or one of his customers desires something for which 
it is necessary to send out of town, that directory will 
give a list of all business men in Oklahoma City who 
have telephones classified according to the business 
This includes practically all of them. 

If there are not enough of the books to place one in 
each prominent business house in each city and town 
of the state from those which are gathered up now, the 
work will be completed when the next new directory is 
issued in two or three months. Later the ones sent 
now will be replaced by newer books. 

Mr. Eastman suggested the plan to the Pioneer com- 
pany and its officials took up the idea heartily. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Eastman asked them for 500 copies from 
which the lists of classified firms can be clipped, to be 
sent to out-of-town inquirers. Hundreds of inquiries 
are received by the secretary, asking for a list of the 
hotels, loan companies, real estate men or other class 
of firms in the city. The list not only is. complete, 
but gives the street and telephone number of the par- 
ties regarding whom inquiry is made. 

In the past the Pioneer company has been burning 
the old directories. 

This paper will be glad to learn of other localities where 
this plan has been tried out, with details of its practicability 


and results acomplished. 


A Chain System in Telephone Soliciting. 

A plan to make it to the advantage of subscribers to bring 
their neighbors and friends onto the lines of the Independent 
Telephone Co., of Omaha, is working well, according to a state- 
ment by Receiver Lysle I. Abbott. The card used is repro- 





You Can Have Your Phone Free 








unless you are friendiess. Have one of your friends put 
in the Automatic better yet—have two of them, best of 
all—have all seven of them. As soon as the first month’s rent is paid 
in financial money on any phone secured though you, we give you 
credit for ONE DOLLAR-and repeat for each additional phone 
—until you run out of friends (May their tribe increase ). 





For a cent we’ll help you earn the money. Write the names 
and addresses of the prospective subscribers on the other side of this 
card, stick on a one cent stamp and mail it. 


INDEPENDENT ‘TELEPHONE CO. OF OMAHA 


No credit for names not on LYSLE I. ABBOTT, Receiver. 


this card, 


Card for Bringing in Names of Good Prospects. 


duced herewith. The other side is ruled for names and ad- 
dresses, and the signature of the sender. One of these is sent 
out to each subscriber with his bills on the first of the month. 

The plan has produced a very large number of .good pros- 
pects, and the expense of sending out the cards is, of course, 
nominal. 





Advertising a Feature of Aledo, IIll., Directory. 

The Peoples’ Telephone Co., of Mercer County, Aledo, 
Ill., has an exceptionally large number of advertisers in its 
latest directory. Each left hand page of the 34-page direc- 
tory carries advertisements of business men in Aledo and 
nearby towns. The right hand page carries the subscriber’s 
list. On the back cover is given the list of towns to which 
free service is given, and the inside front cover carries the 
names of officers and directors of the Peoples’ company. 
They are: J. A. Wells, president; W. J. Graham, vice pres- 
ident; Emil Anderson, secretary and treasurer; E. L. Brown, 
general manager, and R. E. Brown, manager. Directors, 
P. O’Day, George Bell, W. K. Wells, W. A. McGaughey and 
A. B. Code. 

The following statement also appears on the front cover: 
“We are connected with over 300 cities and towns in IIli- 
nois, Iowa and Missouri, and are adding to the list.” 











From the Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


Telephone System and Signaling Apparatus. 
F. R. Parker, Chicago, Ill., Patent 1,000,340, Aug. 8, 1911. 
A substation signaling system for common battery serv- 
ice is designed in this patent and consists of the bell 10 
with its armature 14 normally held in a given position by 


the spring 15. The armature carries a contact spring 17 


















































adapted to engage either of the contacts 18 or 19. A con- 
denser 20 is connected across the contact springs 17 and 
the contact 19 as shown. When the normal battery polarity 
is on the line wires this battery polarity is of such a char- 
acter that it would hold the ringer armature in the position 
shown. The circuit through the ringer coils 10 is in series 
with the condenser 20 so there is no loss of common bat- 
tery current. When, however, by means of the key g, the 
battery polarity is reversed, it is claimed that the con- 
denser is charged and sufficient current passes through the 
coils 10 in charging the condenser to cause the armature 
14 to move in opposition to the spring to give one tap of 
the gong, whereby the spring 17 moves over to discharge 
the condenser and the parts are restored to normal so that 
the same operation may be repeated and the bell F op- 
erated continuously from the direct current source. 





Telephone Transmitter. 
Dean, Elyria, Ohio, Patent 1,000,499, Aug. 15, 
Assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
This transmitter has a waterproof disc 6, which is placed 
in front of the diaphragm 4. A ring 5 of non-compressible 
material is provided between the disc 6 and the diaphragm 4. 
The diaphragm 4 has the outline shown, whereby a circum- 
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ferential rim projects against the ring 5. The carbon carry- 
ing cup is fastened to a central longitudinally extending 
annular shoulder provided in the diaphragon. 





Signaling Apparatus. 
G. F. Atwood, East Orange, N. J., Patent 1,000,572, Aug. 15, 
1911, Assigned to Western Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 
A telephone set for use in exposed places or for any pur- 
poses has an outer box 1 within which is mounted an inner 
box 2, the inner box is bodily removable to replace the ap- 


paratus therein, suitable waterproof arrangements being pro- 
vided for the cover. 





Party Line Telephone Systems. 
W. M. Bruce, Jr., Springfield, Ohio, Patent 1,000,488, Aug. 
5, 1911; Assigned to American Automatic Tele- 
phone Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A lock-out party line telephone system is set forth herein 


and relates more partciularly to central office improvements. 


At the central office is provided a rotating selective exchange 
device having an automatic engaging device connected there- 
with. A manually operated engaging device is also provided. 
30th of these engaging devices are connected on one side 
to ground and means are provided for grounding the op- 
posite side of the line upon operation of the manual en- 


gaging device. 





Wiring System for Automatic Exchanges. 
F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y., Patent 1,000,614, Aug. 15, 
1911; Assigned to Western Electric Co., Chicago, III. 
In a system for wiring automatic telephone exchanges a flat 
ribbon cable having parallel wires is utilized for making the 
connection to the circumferentially disposed contacts of a 
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indicate the selectors 


as to S 


selecting central office switch. 
T' and T° represent two telephone substations. 
tal rows of terminals are shown in Fig. 2 as fastened upon a 
cylindrical frame h, and brushes g' to g* are shown as adapt- 
ed for connecting purposes therewith. 

Associated with each row of selectors is a set of parallel 
conductors in the form of flat ribbon cables k, only one row 
of the cables being shown in the drawing of Fig. 1. 

Each of these cables has as many conductors lying parallel 
to one another as there are terminls in a vertical row on one 
selector. Conductors m', m° and m’* are associated with one 
telephone line and conductors m'‘, m’ and m* with another 
line. M*, and m* form a pair of line circuit conductors, while 
m® is the local or test circuit conductor. In the system of wir- 
in as herein set forth, one pair of conductors for a subscrib- 
er’s line is connected in reverse order to that of other pairs 
in the set, to eliminate the cross-talk which would otherwise 
result from this particular arrangement of the wires. 


THE DOINGS of the entire field concern you; your 
doings, by the same token, concern the entire field. 
TELEPHONY’S columns are waiting for the news items 
which you alone can give and TELEPHONY’S readers will 
have you to thank for giving it. 


The horizon- 
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Queries on Theory and Practice 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


A. C. Induction Rings Telephone Bell. 

I have under my care a No. 10 copper metallic private 
telephone line with three bridged instruments. There 
are no transpositions cut in the line. 

It is paralleled by a 2,200 volt 2-phase service placed 
on an arm spaced 24 in. above it and extending beyond 
its ends as shown in Fig. 1. 

From this diagram you will see that the line is direct- 
ly under phase A of the central station feed and also 
the local outgoing feed. 
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Telephones on Line Parallel to A. C. 


It was proposed to add two more telephones on the 
line at a and 6, and in order not to interfere with the 
present signaling arrangements it was proposed to ring 
earth through a condenser from one side of the line. 

In the power house a 1,000 ohm bridging bell and a 
2 mf condenser were connected from one side of the 

line to earth as shown. The telephones at a and b were 

not yet on the line. As soon as,this bell was connected 
it commenced ringing. Various tests were made to 
find the cause, and at last it was discovered that when 
phase A of the local feeder was disconnected the ring- 
ing ceased. Tests at one of the service points disclosed 

a ground on one leg. When this ground was removed 

the bell ceased ringing. The telephone line was un- 

grounded save.-at the bell through the condenser. What 

Caused the bell to ring? Whence was the current de- 

rived? 

The current which rang the bell came from the power 
line, as your test clearly disclosed. The capacity between 


the telephone wires and the power lead was the connecting 
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._ Fig. 2. Theory of Current Flow. 


link. It was the same as a condenser connected from one 
circuit to the other, and the return path was through the 
earth. Fig. 1 shows your layout and Fig. 2 the electrical 
conditions in simplified form. In the latter C represents 
the condenser relationship between the two lines and the 
arrows show the path of the stray current. 

It is a general principle that any current of electricity re- 
quires a complete circuit, which means a return as well as 
an outgoing line. Even the flow of energy into the aerial 
of a wireless station has a return in the earth, the capacity 
of the aerial to other aerials and the earth being the con- 
necting link. 
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Figuring Strain for Iron Wire Spans. 

We are at present rebuilding our exchange and there 
are some problems coming up that rather put us to 
guessing. 

I would like to know how many pounds strain I can 
figure per wire for No. 14 iron per span for 900 feet, 
150 feet per span. Also for No. 12 and No. 8 iron 
wire. 

If you would give me some simple formula by which 
I could determine the pounds strain there was at the 
terminal of the lead for different size iron wire it would 
be a great help. 

The pull which a given span of wire will exert depends 
upon the sag or dip which you give it. If you pull it up 
all the wire will stand, the stress may be near the breaking 
weight of the wire, and the line will go down some frosty 
morning. If you give it a deep sag the pull on the sup- 
ports will be light, but it will pull heavily on the mainte- 
nance department to keep the line clear of crosses. 

The safe rule is to figure on a pull which is not more 
than half the breaking weight. This means a factor of 
safety of two. Calculate the dip or sag which will give 
this pull and instruct your linemen accordingly. 

No. 14. B. B. iron wire has a breaking weight of about 
288 pounds. Allowing for a factor of safety of two, the 
pull will be half of 288 pounds, or 144 pounds. No. 12 B. B. 
iron has the values 1,130 pounds, 565 pounds, respectively. 

The dip should be calculated for winter, when the stress 


is greatest. The following formula will serve: 


yw 





= 
2T 

in which 

x—deflection or sag (in feet). 

y=half the span length (in feet). 

W=weight of wire per foot. 

T=tension on wire (in pounds). 
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How Our British Friends Regard Us. 

A traveling correspondent of the London Financial News, 
writing of the things in which America leads, recently said: 
“Then, again, the telephone service over here is vastly su- 
perior to ours. The alacrity of the operators is simply mar- 
velous and the service is developed up to a point unknown, 
or almost unknown, on our side. You telephone from your 
fourteenth-floor bedroom at the hotel for your baggage to be 
fetched. If you put your name down to be called it is done 
over the telephone, which stands, at your bedside, and the 
operator goes on ringing until you answer and receive a 
warning that your time has arrived. If you desire to speak 
with a person who is not on the telephone a messenger will 
be sent to fetch him. Night and day, Sunday and week day, 
the American uses the telephone as an ever-present auxiliary 
in the conduct of his social and business life. He seldom 
swears into it, for the necessity to do so is far less fre- 
quent than on our own side. Besides, the American being a 
water drinker, is not so often in the swearing mood as we 


” 


are. 





NEWS, NEWS, NEWS! It is being made everywhere 
and all the time. The great thing is to get it. Construc- 
tion, extension, sale, betterment, organization, election, com- 
bination—it’s all news—and TELEPHONY must depend 
largely on each reader to get it for all the other readers. 
We have a big staff of correspondents, but they don’t reach 
everywhere. Send us the news! 














Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Distance Between Adjacent Wires. 

I desire to know if there is a law in the State of Ken- 
tucky that regulates the distance that one telephone com- 
pany must keep its wires from the other company. We are 
and have been in operation here for five years, and there 
is now another company stringing wires along the side of 
our lines and is giving us no end of trouble in the way of 
crossing up our lines by letting its wires lie on top of our 
lines. I have sent a number of times to clear them up and 
desire to know if you can refer me to some law on the 


subject. 

There is no statute in Kentucky regulating the distance be- 
tween adjacent wires, but the courts of Kentucky would prob- 
ably be governed by the general principles of law on that 
subject. 

A company which has lawfully installed its telephone lines in 
the streets of a city acquires a certain right therein by the 
priority of its construction. This right forbids a subsequent 
occupant of the same street for the same purpose to interfere 
with a prior company’s occupation. The company which has 
established a lead of wires is entitled to room enough to add 
new cross-arms and wires to supply the necessary demands 
of the public service, as evidenced by increased business. 
N. W. Telephone Exchange Co. vs. Twin City Telephone 
Co. (Minn.), 95 N. W. 460. 

Subject to such restrictions, a new company has the right to 
cross or parallel the wires of an established lead, and in so 
doing may erect its poles and wires on the same side of the 
street as the first company. Chicago Telephone Co. vs. N. W. 
Telephone Co. (Ill.), 65 N. E., 329. The distance that must 
be left between adjacent wires depends upon the circumstances 
and facts in each case. The distance must be such as to be 
safe and prevent interference. In cities and towns such dis- 
tance must be greater than in the country. In the country a 
distance of ten inches between adjacent wires has been held to 
be enough, while in the city a distance of four feet has been 





required. Northern Telephone Co. vs. Iowa Telephone Co., 
98 N. W., 113. See also Chapter 12 of McMillan on Telephone 
Law. ms 


House Moving in Michigan. 
I would like to have you answer the following ques- 


tions: 
ist. What are the laws for moving buildings in the 


state of Michigan, relative to telephone companies? 
2nd. Could a telephone company collect for time 
rendered in removing wires, and damages done to 


cable? — ; 
3rd. Would the wording of the franchise granted 
about 13 years ago, and not yet expired, have any effect 


upon the present state laws” ; 
I am a constant reader of TELEPHONY and receive a 


great deal of good from it. 

The law for house moving in Michigan is found in the 
case of Kibbie Telephone Co. vs. Landphere, 151 Mich., 
309. This case holds that under Section 6691, of 2 Compiled 
Laws, giving to telephone companies organized under such 
act the right to use the highways and streets of this state, 
provided the same shall not injuriously interfere with other 
public uses of said highways, a person desiring to move a 
building along a public stret upon which telephone lines 
are maintained with the consent of the municipal authorities 
cannot do so in disregard of the rights of the telephone 
company, such use of the street not being an ordinary, but 
an extraordinary one, not to be exercised except upon per- 
mission and under such restrictions safeguarding the rights 
of the public as necessity may require. Pk rae 

A telephone company, we think, can collect for the ex- 
pense of removing its wires and the damages done to its 
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cable. McMillan “Telephone Law,” Section 240. It could 
also require a bond from the house mover to pay the ex- 
penses, and to hold the company harmless from injury to 
itself or third persons. 

The wording of your franchise would have an effect upon 
the case, but just what effect we could not tell until we have 
seen it. 





Injury from Falling Pole. 

_We have a grounded line running over the highway, a 
distance of ten miles. A farmer en route to town, driving 
a two mule team, was dragged off his wagon by a pole 
supposed to have fallen across his wagon. No one saw it 
fall and he does not know anything about it, as he was 
tound lying in the road with the telephone pole by him, 
unconscious, and remained that way twenty days and 
in a feeble condition since it happened, April 1, 1911. 

The pole was 22 feet long and about 10 inches at the 
butt, black locust. The road crooked and the wire crossed 
the road from the pole that injured him, thus making a 
slight curve on that pole. There was a brace about 10 feet 
long and about six inches through that kept it from going 
toward the road, and the fence was within six inches of the 
pole, so that the pole could not go to the road, even if 
it had been sawed off at the ground; the brace must be 
taken out before the pole could fall. 

The writer passed the pole eight days before it fell, 
on a calm day, the pole being braced and as solid as 
black locust ever gets above the ground line. I re- 
marked to the person present “That pole is good for 
several years yet.” 

He sues us for $10,000 damages. Please say if you 
agree with us that we are liable for no damages un- 
less it be proven that we knew the pole was in a dan- 
gerous condition. The pole was rotten at or just below 
the ground line and broke about two inches below 
the ground. 

Kindly cite us to any decisions that might help us in 
this case. Unless there are others too plain against us 
we want to test this in thec ourt of appeals. We shall 
contend that he drove into the brace which was within 
the grass where wagons in the regular course never 
touched. 

To render your company liable the plaintiff must estab- 
lish three elementary facts: Existence of the duty on the 
part of your company to protect the plaintiff from the 
injury of which he complains, a failure by your company 
to perform that duty, and an injury to the plaintiff on ac- 
count of your failure. Faris vs. Hoberg, 134 Ind., 269; 
30 Am. Rep., 261; 33 N. W., 1028. 

To show that you failed to perform your duty, as above 
stated, it would be necessary to show either that the poles 
were in a defective condition when set, or that you had 
failed to inspect them to see that they remained in good 
condition. Ault vs. Nebraska Telephone Co., 100 N. W., 
73; Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Bills, 128 
Fed., 272; S. W. Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Tucker, 
114 S. W., 790. 

The care required of the company to maintain its poles is 
only an ordinary care. Savannah Elec. Co. vs. Bell, 53 


S. E., 109. The company is not an absolute insurer of the 
safety of the poles. Ward vs. Telephone Co., 1 Am. Elec. 
Cases, 259. 


Under the existing state of law, as above set forth, we 
think you are justified in resisting the action. You made 
an inspection of the pole eight days before it fell and 
found it in good condition. It would, of course, be a 
question for the jury as to whether or not the inspection 
you made was a proper one. Harten vs. Forest City Tele- 
phone Co., 54 S. E., 299; Clausen vs. Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co: - 





- 
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Delinquent Subscriber’s Rights. 

I would like to have your opinion on the following: 

Service to a subscriber was discontinued for delin- 
quency; as soon as the telephone was disconnected he 
got very angry, and wrote us a letter commanding us 
to remove his telephone at-once. He had a telephone 
in his business room on the first floor, and an extension 
telephone in his residence on the second floor. We have 
taken them both out, and now he wants a telephone 
reinstated and placed in his residence on the second 
floor over his business room and wants to pay the 
residence rate. This we refuse to do, as it will be used 
as much as a business telephone as a residence phone. 
He is now taking the matter up with our City Council 
and preparing to bring suit to compel us to put in the 
telephone at the residence rate. 

What information can you give us and can you cite 
us to any decision that has been had long this line. 


We think the subscriber in the above case can compel 
you to install a residence telephone on the second floor 
over his place of business. While you think, with good 
reasons, that he is going to use his telephone as a business 
telephone, as well as a residence telephone, you cannot re- 
fuse to act on that ground in advance. You should install 
a telephone where he asks it, and then if you can show 
that he is actually using it as a business telephone, instead 
of a residence telephone, you can charge him the extra 
rental. 

At Elkhart, Ind., the superior court allowed a doctor, who 
was a former subscriber of the Elkhart Home Telephone 
Co., damages in the sum of $100. The doctor had for- 
merly had a residence telephone, for which he paid $1.50 
per month, but the company subsequently classified it as a 
business telephone and raised the rate to $2.50, which the 
doctor refused to pay.” The company removed the tele- 
phone, and the doctor sued, with the result above stated. 
—TeELEPHONY, vol. 59, No. 21, page 914. 

Action for Breach of Reorganization Agreement. 

The Supreme Court of Texas granted a re-hearing and 
reversed and remanded with instructions the case of South- 
ern Texas Telephone Co. vs. Huntington, from Travis 
county. In its former opinoin (136 S. W., 1053) the court 
held that there was no evidence showing a right to cancel 
the bonds of the company and recover the value. In a more 
recent decision, the court did not recede from its previous 
position, but held that Huntington had the right to have 
tried the question of whether he was entitled to an injunc- 
tion to restrain the sale of the company’s bonds and to try 
the question as to whether he was entitled to damages for 
breach of contract, the recovery in no event to exceed the 
fate value of the bonds. S. Texas Tel. Co., et al., vs. Hunt- 
ington, 138 S. W., 381. 








Right to Refuse Services During Dispute. 

At Madera, Cal., the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
‘by a peremptory writ of mandate, has been ordered to fur- 
nish to Daniel O’Connell telephonic communication with all 
of the company’s patrons. O’Connell sued the company for 
$20,000 damages, alleging that during the last month the 
company’s operators told all who tried to call him that his 
line had been “temporarily disconnected.” He further set 
forth that he had a dispute with the company over charges 
for service, which he considered excessive. Upon demand- 
ing that he be shown the exact number of calls made by 
him during May and the length of each conversation, his 
service was discontinued. The court, in granting the writ, 
held that a public service corporation cannot refuse service 
to a person known to be able to pay for it. 





No Liability for Injuring Trespassers. 
The Court of Appeals of Georgia has held that, where with 
the consent of property owners, a guy wire of a telephone 
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pole was tied to a tree on private property adjoining a high- 
way, a hack driver leaving the highway to avoid obstructions 
therein, and riding upon the property as a trespasser without 
invitation from either the property owner or the telephone 
company, resulting in his injury from running inte the wire, 
cannot recover against the telephone company. The ground 
for the decision was that the telephone company had no notice 
that the street was obstructed, and that the public was accus- 
tomed to pass their vehicles under the tree to which the guy 
wire was attached. So. Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
vs. Odom, 70 S. E. 1116. 





Omaha Independent Directory Valuable Guide for Sub- 
scribers—Practical Points. 

Under the direction of Receiver Lysle I. Abbott, the lat- 
est directory of the Independent Telephone Co., of Omaha, 
has been made a valuable asset. It covers Omaha, South 
Omaha, Florence and Council Bluffs. -In addition to the 
regular subscribers’ list, the book contains, on the first 
page, a list of all the public officers of the cities, hospitals, 
clubs, telegraph offices, etc. Following this are time-tables 
of the various railroads, a list of the state officers, members 
of legislature, etc., directories of the streets, and a partial 
list of points reached over its long distance lines. In the 
back of the book is a numerical list of the subscribers, as 
well as a classified list. 

Advertisements of leading business houses are carried 
throughout the book at the top of the page, and the tele- 
phone company also freely advertises various time and 
temper-saving devices of its own business, such as the 
“Hand Mike,” wayside service, etc. Particular pains have 
been taken to thoroughly instruct subscribers, through the 
directory, in the principles of Independent telephony. 


Strength of Poles of Different Sizes. 

“Tests have been made and the relative strength of poles 
has been determined to vary with the cube of the diameter,” 
said F. L. Rhodes, engineer of outside plant of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in an address before 
employes of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
recently. “For instance, if a pole ten inches in diameter 
has a strength of 1,000 pounds, a pole twelve inches in 
diameter has a strength of 1,700; a pole 14 inches in diam- 
eter has a strength of 2,700 pounds, and a pole 16 inches in 
diameter has a strength of nearly 4,100 pounds. This, of 
course, assumes that the quality of the timber is the same 
I just mention that to bring out the fact that it is pretty 
important to select good stout poles for corners.” 


Rate Agitator “Stung.” 

The city of Purcell, Okla., appealed to the supreme court 
from the judgment of the district court of McClaim county, 
giving B. C. Wadlington judgment against the city for 
$100. Wadlington filed complaint with the Corporation 
Commission against the raise in rates proposed by L. T. 
Hine, owner of the Purcell-Lexington Telephone Co., and 
carried the matter on through to a final decision by the su- 
preme court. He claimed that he was acting on behalf of 
the city, and sued for $507.10, of which $500 was to be his 
fee and $7.10 for railroad fare expended. 

Commission Orders all Poles Marked. 

An order has been issued by the New York Public Service 
Commission to all corporations within its jurisdiction main- 
taitling poles or other structures for carrying overhead wires, 
to Stencil or mark such poles with the initials of the owner 
and with a number whereby the location of any pole may be 
identified. Investigations made by inspectors of the com- 
mission show a general lack of such stenciling throughout the 
state. 





























From Factory 


and Salesroom 


Convention: North Dakota, Bismarck, September 27, 28 


The Wasson Reel. 

Every telephone man, particularly one connected with the 
line crew, knows that wire stringing is not the easiest thing 
to do for the sole reason that unless the wire reel used for 
the purpose is an ex- 
ceptionally good one, 
snarls or tangles are 
likely to occur, thus 
suspending the work 
in hand until reme- 
died. Some time ago, 
a keen and awake-to- 
the-minute telephone 
man saw an oppor- 
tunity for improve- 
ment and where such 
The Wasson reel is the result 





Handy All-steel Wire Reel. 


trouble could be avoided. 


of B. F. Wasson’s numerous experiments and it is said for - 


it that tangled wiring and difficult stringing belong to the 
past. This cleverly designed little reel is made entirely of 
steel, yet this construction, it is claimed, makes the reel 
no heavier than other wire reels. 

A compartment has been arranged for storing tools, pins, 
insulators, brackets and other construction material. The 
Wasson reel requires no wire tender, as it does its own 
paying out, this advantage being apparent. A brake holds 
the wire steady, while the reel itself may be fastened firmly 
to the ground. It has been made to give equally as good 
satisfaction in stormy as in mild weather being entirely 
weatherproof. The reel is made in two styles, single or 
double, and can be furnished for stringing from one to 
ten wires simultaneously. 

One telephone manager recently, when trouble was re- 
ported, hitched a Wasson reel to the rear of his automo- 
bile and lost no time in hastening to the scene of diffi- 
culty. 

The Wasson Reel Co., West Main street Clinton, IIL, 
advises that interested parties should request its literature 
just issued, which relates to these reels. 





Valuable Hints on Gas Engine Batteries. 

From the way TELEPHONY’s subscribers have been talking 
about the people who purloin batteries for automobile ser- 
vice, it would seem that the telephone manager is the best 
person to come in touch with a demand for this class of 
supplies, and ought to be able to make money by carrying 
a special lihe of automobile batteries “on the side.” In 
any event, whether he thinks seriously of going into the 
business or not, he is likely*to have use for quite a number 
of cells every year in the company’s automobile and _ his 
own, the exchange gas engine, and perhaps a motor boat 
on some near-by river or lake. This is appreciated by the 
Nungesser Electric Battery Co., Chicago, which offers to 
send free to telephone men a valuable booklet on dry bat- 
teries for automobile and gas engine service. 

This book covers such points as the correct number of 
cells to use in a machine, effect of using too many cells, 
adjustment of a spark coil, unreliability of amperage test 
upon a dry cell when it is cold, methods of connecting 
cells for different types of engines, etc. It is a very prac- 
tical little book covering a broad line of automobile battery 
facts, and specifically describing the Acme Rapid Fire bat- 
tery made by the same people who have acquired such a 
-good reputation with the well known “1900” dry battery. 


Kellogg Company Does Good Business in Wisconsin. — 

Seven recent switchboard installations on which work has 
been started by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. are 
of special interest as indicating the sound condition of the 
Independent telephone field in Wisconsin. 

Contracts closed for boards at Mauston, Chaseburg, Rich- 
land Center and River Falls are for magneto equipment, 
ranging from 450 to 100 line exchanges. 

La Crosse is to have complete new Kellogg common bat- 
tery equipment with an ultimate capacity of 3,600 lines. 
Neillsville is to have a latest type non-multiple board of 400 
lines capacity. 

Mr. R. H. Coyne, Kellogg representative for this terri- 
tory, who has had charge of most of this work, reports a 
healthy demand not only for telephones and equipment, but 
also for supplies. 

Details of the equipment of the exchanges above men- 
tioned are as follows: La Crosse is to be a standard multiple 
switchboard, 6 sections, 3,600 lines ultimate capacity. The 
present equipment will be for 1,300 lines, 4-party service. 
There will be 10 regular positions and one position for rural 
and night toll lines. In this equipment provision is made so 
that lines and cords can be tested at the switchboard by 
the operator, without annoying the subscribers. 

The main distributing frame, relay rack and intermediate 
frame will be equipped for 1,600 lines. 

The equipment includes a standard Kellogg 2-position 
chief operator’s desk. 

The power equipment includes a set of 22 cells, 48 volt 
battery. There will be a General Electric mercury arc rec- 
tifier of 40 ampere-hour capacity, with series resistance coil 
so the battery can be charged and discharged at the same 
time without causing noise on the lines. 

There are two 4-frequency pole changers furnished, and 
two transformer sets in one cabinet. 

At Neillsville, Wis., there is to be installed a common 
battery, non-multiple board with an ultimate capacity of 
400 lines; present equipment to be 240 common battery and 
30 magneto lines. This is a 2-position board with standard 
Kellogg oak cabinet. 

The contract includes a main distributing frame and 
relay rack, Kellogg major relays. 

A complete power plant is to be furnished, of suitable 
size for running the exchange. 

The new board at Mauston is to be a standard 3-position, 
450 line capacity magneto exchange, with oak cabinet. The 
initial installation covers 300 lines equipped in two positions. 
There will be Kellogg double drop supervision,: , 

Chaseburg is to have a new 100-line oak magneto cabinet 
of one position, initial installation to care for 75-lines. 

At Richland Center there is to be new exchange equip- 
ment, including two 3-position oak multiple magneto sec- 
tions with an ultimate capacity of 1,200 lines; initial equip- 
ment, 500 lines. There will be double drop supervision on 
the cord circuits, a distributing frame and complete power 
plant are to be furnished. 

At River Falls, Wis., there is to be a new exchange instal- 
lation of a 250-line standard oak magneto switchboard, with 
double supervisory cord circuit. 

A quick shipment to West Salem., Wis., where the ex- 
change was destroyed by fire is also of interest. This board 
was ordered on Monday and shipped the day following 
complete. It is a standard magneto, oak cabinet, 250-line 


board with two operators’ positions. 
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German Intercommunicating Systems. 

The firm of Mix & Genest, Berlin, Germany, has issued a 
booklet of over 40 pages, describing its intercommunicating 
and branch exchange systems which have been developed 
during the past ten years. The booklet does not give de- 
scriptions and illustrations of all parts of the systems, nor 
does it show the circuits, as do some similar books de- 
scribing American systems. Consequently it seems to be 
of more interest to the director of a business house than 
to the trained telephone specialist. 

The so-called Janus system described covers both the 
push button and regular switchboard types of private 
branch exchange. Subscribers’ instruments are either of the 
wall type or the hand micro style of postable telephone. 

The booklet shows pictures of installations in many im- 
portant business houses and government offices. 


Phoney Bill Marches. 
“Follow my advice and you'll head the procession— 
while you’re alive,” declaims Phoney Bill. Here he seems 




















Hayfoot! Strawfoot! 


to be getting away with it. The emblem is a good one— 
that’s sure. And it’s making greater headway every day. 
Indestructibility Demonstrated Again. 

Several months ago, during the annual spring flood sea- 
son on the Ohio River, an Indiana man had the rather un- 
desirable experience of waking up in the early hours of the 
morning to, find his house very nearly ready to float away 
on accountiof the flood which had arisen during the night. 

It happened that this man was using a local battery tele- 
phone in his home, the instrument having been made by 
the Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio. This party later 
reported in a letter that, after the water had subsided some- 
what, he was able to use this instrument, although it had 
been submerged for at least three hours. 

This was a rather remarkable test of the efficiency and 
indestructible features of the telephone in question. 

The recent case of an imprisoned miner at Joplin, Mo., 
reported by TELEPHONY, brings to mind the fact 
that the Wayside telephone set manufactured by 
the Dean company is also capable of standing sim- 
ilar hard usage. In this instance, a Dean Way- 
side set was lowered through a five hundred foot 
drilling, the set being attached to an ordinary piece of du- 
plex wire. As a result of this the man buried in the caved- 
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in drift awaiting rescue, was able to carry on communication 
from time to time with his mother, who was sick at home 
and unable to go to the scene of the accident. 

The remarkable feature about the incident, as far as the 
instrument itself was concerned, is that the miner was 
forced to stand in water up to his waist in order to avoid 
being drowned. Regardless. of this fact, the instrument 
gave perfect service throughout the twenty-four hour 
period in which it was thus used. And it is being used to- 
day by one of the trouble men connected with the Home 
Telephone Co., of Joplin. No repairs on it were necessary 
in any respect. 

This is one of the many instances in which the high grade 
character of these telephones has been definitely demon- 
strated. 





Book Review. 

Motion Study, by Frank B. Gilbreth. 110 pages. Pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York.: Price $2.00. 

This book has frequently been quoted of late in the 
popular press by exponents of so-called scientific manage- 
ment. It contains an elaborate analysis of the conditions 
which make for efficiency or lack of it in the work: of a 
skilled laborer, with special application to the trade of 
brick laying. By the application of- the methods described 
in the book Mr. Gilbreth was able to train ordinary brick 
layers so that instead of: eighteen motions used in laying 
a brick in the old way, they were able to accomplish the 
same work with one and three quarter’s motions per brick, 
count being made according to a definitely analyzed scheme. 

Among the influences affecting efficiency which are dis- 
cussed in the book are the following: anatomy, brawn, 
fatigue, habits, health, contentment, earning power, experi- 
ence, endurance, size, skill, temperament and training. As 
Mr. Gilbreth is one of the most successful of the large 
employers of labor in the building trades, and has built 
up his reputation and fortune on the basis of his ability to 
complete big pieces of work in rush time, it may be as- 
sumed that his discussion of theoretical points is carried 
on from the viewpoint of a strictly practical man. There 
is meat in the book for any employer of labor, or any man 
who wishes by self education and training to increase his 
own efficiency. 

Mathematics for the Practical Man: by George Howe, 
144 pages. Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York. Price $1.25. 

This book is one which should be in the possession of 
electricians who have not had an opportunity to profit by 
extended study of mathematics in regular and technical 
schools, but wish to be able to understand electrical for- 
mulas and work out electrical problems. The book con- 
fines itself to fundamental operations of algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, logarithms, co-ordinate geometry and ele- 
mentary principles of the calculus. 

The simplicity of the statements of principles and solu- 
tions of problems is noteworthy, and fits the book for the 
practical requirements of the man whom it is designed to 
aid. 





THE COMMONWEALTH oF AUSTRALIA has awarded Frank B. 
Cook, of Chicago, a contract for 10,000 of the Cook B 4 Type 
sub-station protectors. The Cook company is particularly pleased 
over this order, as it was obtained after competition of the 
keenest nature. 





THe STAUNTON DIELECTRITE RUBBER Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
announces the completion of a new plant in that city de- 
voted to the manufacture of Dielectrite, a molded insula- 
tion for high and low tension. 

















September 9, 1911. 


Convention of F. Bissell Company’s Salesmen. 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last week, the 
salesmen of the F. Bissell Co., Toledo, Ohio, met in con- 
ference in that city. The purpose of the meeting was to 
acquaint the salesmen with each other and with the firm, 
as well as to promote a thorough familiarity with the fac- 
tory and its product. The get-together occasion was han- 
dled by the officers of the company, Walter S. Bissell, sec- 
retary and general sales manager, taking active charge of 
the affair. 

Selling and engineering experts discussed questions of 
moment to the company’s field representatives and, before 
the meetings closed, every possible angle of the business 
had been thoroughly threshed out. Topics handled inclu- 
ded the following: “How to Know a Cross Arm and the 
Pin That Goes With It;” “Report on Pole Situation and 
What the Forest Product Department Expects;” “The Re- 
pair Department and What it Means to You;” “Advertising 


and How the Salesmen Can Help.” Five minute reports 
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ALFRED F, Moore, 200-218 North Third street, Philadelphia, 
has issued his September calendar in the charming Phyllis series. 
The lady is here represented as “doing” a landscape, the couplet 
declaring that “The sun puts on its softest glows when Phyllis 
out a’sketching goes.” The card is a deep brown with heavily 
embossed gold ornamentation, the oval center being in delicate 
colors. A copy is worth having. Send for it. 





Thoughts on Senseless Telephone Habits, as Promulgated 
By the Editor of the Cincinnati Star. 

The supersensitive New Jersey minister who objects to 
the use of the word “hello” in telephoning, because it 
sounds like profanity, will not be taken serjously, says 
the Cincinnati Star editorially. He probably™ never ex- 
pected to be. But had he started his campaigwitteng other 
lines, many willing volunteers would have enlisted. Of all 
the senseless things we do when telephoning—and they are 
numerous enough, heaven knows!—the constant shouting 
of “Hello! Hello!” is about the most inane. 


eee 


Officials and Sales Force of the F. Bissell Co., Assembled at Toledo, Ohio. 


were given by each salesman on business conditions, pros- 
pects and suggestions for developing fall business. 

Saturday afternoon was given over to a “real-for-sure” 
ball game—the travelers against the “home boys.” This 
was followed by a trip to Toledo Beach late in the after- 
noon, and by a banquet at the Business Men’s Club in the 
evening. The occasion was‘a complete success from every 
point of view. The accompanying photograph of those who 
attended the convention shows a group of alert, wide-awake 
men whose presence on the “Sales force of the F. Bissell 
Co. augurs well for the future’ of that corporation. 





WititraM J. HAGENAH, formerly chief statistician of the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin and public utility expert for 
the city of Chicago, has engaged offices in the First National 
Band Building, Chicago,for conducting public utility investi- 
gations, embracing cost analyses, the preparation and adjust- 
ment of rate schedules, auditing of accounts and the compila- 
tion of annual and special reports and general practice before 
public service commissions and other rate regulating bodies. 





J. M. Kern of Mathais Klein & Sons, Chicago, has just 
returned from an extensive eastern trip and appears gratified 
with trade conditions for this fall. Mathais Klein & Sons 
devote their time entirely to the manufacture of linemen’s 
and construction tools, in which they have had years of ex- 
perience. 





As a hail between human beings meeting, or within sight 
of each other, it has a traditional right to be used. It is 
good old English, but it is not modern American. Even 
the Britisher doesn’t use it in telephoning; his equally ab- 
surd remark is “Are you there?” To say “hello” over a 
wire that carries the veriest whisper is as silly as te howl 
your conversation to a listener whose hearing is perfectly 
good. 

One. man, who has to answer many daily telephone calls, 
substitutes the simple word “Well?” for the “Hello!” bel- 
low. Another says “Yes” with an interrogation in the m- 
flection. Both are effective. They may not be all that is 
to be desired, but they are an improvement. 

“Hello!” ought really to go. And along with it that m- 
sufferable bore who delights in calling you on the tefe- 
phone and asking you to “guess” who he is. There is one 
appropriate answer to his banal “I bet you don’t know 
who I am?” and only one. Say as sweetly as you can, 
“No, and I haven’t any desire to learn,” and—hang up the 
receiver! 





Meeting of “The Telephone Pioneers of America.” 
The first meeting of the “Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
ica” wilf®be*held at Boston, Mass., Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday; November 2, 3 and 4. Theo. N. Vail, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and other prominent telephone. officials 
have arranged to attend. 














Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 


F. W. BUFF, auditor of the Interstate Consolidated Telephone 
Co., of Spokane, Wash., and its subsidiaries, has recently been ad- 
vanced to the position of 
assistant to the president. 
Mr. Buff has been carry- 
ing on much work for the 
company in an endeavor to 
make even more _ perfect 
the management of the 
Consolidated properties. His 
duties, however, have for 
some time demanded great- 
er authority than his posi- 
tion as auditor warranted, 
as the approval of Presi- 





dent T.- S. Lane, was “re- 
quired on all his ~recom- 
mendations. Witl his en- 


larged powers, Mr. Buff can 
to a greater degr contin- 
ue his dilligent and -faith- 
ful work which has brought 
him this promotion after 
but one year’s service. 
STERLING - OF:VAUGH* 
AN, of the maintenance 
department of the Kansas 
City Home Telephone- Co., 
was in Chicago this week. 


CARL W. LEWSS, of 

ettinger, N. D., was a 
hicago visitor this week. 
He was on his way to New 
York and other’ eastern 
points. Mr. Lewis is gen- 
eral manager of the Da- 
kota-Montana Telephone Co., in the western part of the state. 

JOHN COGDALE has been appointed local manager of the Kav- 
anaugh Telephone Co., Effingham, IIl., to fillygle vacancy left by 
E. H. Reece. ; 


R. C. KIMBROUGH tendered his resignation as manager of the 
Greenville, Tex., exchange of the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. ‘ ; 

W. E. BARE, superintendent of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., at Opelika, Ala., has been transferred to Gadsden as dis- 
trict commercial manager. 


R. C. STONE, of the Warner Electric Co., Muncie, Ind., his 
wife and his daughter, were in Chicago this week on their way 
north on an extended trip, part of which will be made by boat. 


WM. A. MAAS has been promoted to the position of commer- 
cial superintendent of the Northeast Texas division of the 
Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Co. Headquarters at 
Dallas. *Rieataat aa 

FRED COULSON, night manager of the Kansas -City "Home 
Telephone Co., was a visitor at TELEPHONY’s office is week. 
He is making an extended trip, and will stop at Detroit, Buffato; 
and other eastern points, : 

R. H. MARKS, who has managed the Ohiowa, Neb: exchange 
of the Ohiowa Telephone Co. for a number of years, has taken 
a leave. of absence from his duties for one year! His position 
will be filled by C. J. Kremer, of Lincoln. 


W. G. BROREIN, president and general manager of the Pe- 
nineylar Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., was in Chicago this week. 
Hexgpent several days there and will go to New York City’ be- 
fogjereturning to Florida. He reported excellent conditions in 
the telephone business in his-.state. 

C. W. HINCHLIFPE>general manager of the Arizona Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Phoenix, is receiving the congratulations. of 
his friends on his escape from injury recently. Mr. Hinchliffe 
stepped into the doorway of a bank building’ in Phoenix when a 
large portion of ornamental brick coping fell. He was struck by 
crumbled concrete, but escaped the heavier pieces. 


OBITUARY. 


ALLEN. A. WHITNEY, vice-president of the Galion Telephone 
Co., Galion, Ohio, died on August 26. 


NEW COMPANIES. n> oT 


MERIDIAN, IDA.—Articles of incorporation have ‘been filed 
by the Meridian Independent Telephone Co. with a capital stock 
of $25,000. Incorporators are: S. McReynolds, Ivan S. Rice, J. A. 
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F. W. Buff. 
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Fenton, J. L. Waggoner, W. W. Groves, Henry Taylor, and Clem 
Hedges. 

PLUMMER, IDA.—The Plummer 
ly organized by C. G. Wood. 

WINGO, KY.—The Citizens Home Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated by Dr. W. M. Rozzell, Noblin Dozzell and W. T. 
Rozzell. The capital stock is $1,000. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The Rural Telephone Company, of Stem, 
Granville County, has been incorporated to conduct a telephone 
system. The capital stock is $50,000. Incorporators are: F. B. 
Hampton, A. S. Carrington, J. H. Stem and others. 

FGRMAN, N. D.—The Farmers Rutland & Havana Telephone 
Co. has recently been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are John Powers, Havana; A. E. 
Land, O. H. Gardner and E. M. Fijelstad, Forman. 

GAGE, OKLA.—The Gage Northwestern Telephone Co. has 
been chartered with $1,500 capital stock by J. M. Bateman, R. 
P. Cannon and Ira Shaffer. 

PINEVILLE, ORE.—The Oregon Central Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated by Louis Doonar, C. R. Cook and N. W. San- 
born, The capital stock is $50,000. 


FRANCHISE. 

ROCHESTER, MINN.—The Rochester Telephone Co. has ap- 
plied to the City Council for a new franchise, with a view of 
making improvements at a cost of several thousand dollars. 

LAUREL, MISS.—The Jones County Rural Telephone Co., cap- 
italized at $10,000, has been granted a franchise to enter the 
city of Laurel. The company has twenty-eight miles of wire al- 
ready erected. A central exchange will be established in Laurel, 
and it is probable that exehanges will soon be put in at Mosele 
and Myrick. 


Telephone Co., was recent- 


CONSTRUCTION. 

NEVADA CITY, CAL.—A new telephone line from Campton- 
ville to Loyalton has been started: Workmen have commenced 
the construction work. It has always been difficult to maintain 
a line between this city and Sierra. county points for the reason 
that the severe winters put them out of commission. 


CALLAO, MO.—The Callao Telephone Co. has extended a 
branch of its system into Keota, thereby giving direct connection 
with Callao. 

FOX RIVER, WIS.—The Fox River Valley Telephone Co. has 
started work extending its lines into the reservation. The com- 
pany has a line four miles out on the Oneida road and it is 
proposed to extend the line about five miles. 'Twenty subscribers 
have been secured for the line. 


ELECTIONS. 

ZEELAND, MICH.—At the annual meeting of the Drenthe Tele- 
phone Co., the following officers were elected: H. A. Lanning, 
president; Dr. A. J. Brower, manager and secretary; and R. De 
Vries, treasurer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PINE BLUFF, ARK.—The Arkansas Natural Gas Co., which 
is building gas pipe lines from the Caddo gas fields in Louisiana 
to Pine Bluff, Little Rock and Hot Springs, Ark., and interme- 
diate points, is constructing a telephone line along the same 
right of way. The line to Pine Bluff, 230 miles in length, will 
be ready for use in about four weeks. No exchange will be in- 
stalled, as the lines will be used for company business only, in 
keeping in touch with the workmen, and in regulating gas pres- 
sure at the various plants. t 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville Home Telephone Co. is 
planning a considerable amount of extension and improvements 
of its lines in Louisville, putting all sections of Home service in 
the Falls City in first-class order. 

DULUTH, MINN.—The Zenith City Telephone Co. is pushing 
through its program of improvements, and anticipates the in- 
stallation of a switchboard in the Kreidler block, West Duluth, 
and the placing of cables underground there; extensions of its 
system in New Duluth and additional wires in the West End as 
far as Fifteenth avenue west. To accommodate increasing de- 
mand for services an additional cable will be run out to Wood- 
land, and the Lakeside lines are to be added. In response to a 
strong inquiry for it, the company expects to open a service at 
Park Point this season. 

UNDERGROUND. 

HAWKEYE, IA.—The Hawkeye Telephone Co. has made ar- 
rangements to remove its wires from the poles on the public 
square. A conduit is being laid from its office across the court 
yard and wires will be underground. 











In the Rural Line District 


The residents of a village not many miles from New York 
were much elated when the village got its own telephone 
central, but they soon found that they had acquired a 
doubtful blessing. As is the case with many small towns, 
the central was established in a private house, and the 
family occupying it, a widow and two daughters, was en- 
gaged to run the switchboard. Every one said how nice 
it was that the Widow Robinson would find it much 
easier now to get along in the world, while the widow her- 
self and the Misses Angela and Sophia Robinson took to 
their new duties with a zeal that presaged the best kind 
of service. 

The telephone central was an event in the Robinson 
household. The lives of the three women had been very 


count how many boys and girls there were in each family. 
One day the Reddings had some unexpected visitors, and, 
to-make a real party of it, they decided to call over the 
Johnsons. The two families were always chaffing among 
themselves, and summonses to each other’s house were 
generally couched in unusual terms. So this day Julia 
Redding just rushed to the telephone, got the Johnsons’ 
number and yelled: 

“Come over, the house is on fire.” 

She knew that would fetch them. 
the whole village. 

It had been very dull at central. Neither Mrs. Robin- 
son, nor Angela, nor Sophia, had heard anything worth 
while for ever so long. So when Angela heard Julia Red- 


It did. It brought 
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dull. Now they found real joy in living. At first they 
didn’t mean to do it, and later they couldn’t help it—they 
just had to listen to everything that went on over the 
wire. And then, being women, they told part of what 
they heard. 

The sweet nothings said by young persons in the court- 
ing are, family secrets, a political scandal or two, leaked 
out over the wire. The village had no trouble in tracing 
all the gossip to its source. It got so that nothing which 
could possibly set a tongue to wagging was sent over the 
telephone wires. ; 

Then came the downfall of the Robinsons, and the way 
of it gave the village its greatest shock in years, for it 
involved the sacredness of the volunteer fire department, 
the community’s most honored institution. 

Much of the life of the village was supplied by two fami- 
lies, the Johnsons and the Reddings. No one ever tried to 


ding shout'“The house is on fire!” she was galvanized into 
instant action. 

“Ma.” she yelled, “there’s a fire at the Reddings”! You 
and Sophia’run and get out the boys. I'll tell the chief.” 

She had the fire chief on the wire in a jiffy. He was the 
village postmaster, and he promptly shut up shop and ran 
to the house of Hope Hose No. 1, followed by the hang- 
ers-on. It was just before the supper hour. Men came 
running from all directions, summoned by Mrs. Robin- 
son and Sophia Robinson in person and by Angela Robin- 
son over the telephone. Many of the men were just about 
to sit down to supper, but they forgot their hunger in the 
excitement. It had been fully six months since there had 
been a fire call, and they weren’t going to miss any of 
the excitement. 

The Redding home was on the outskirts of the village. 
and as it was a pretentious place and the pride of the 
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village, Hope Hose No. 1 made a magnificent run, beat- 
ing the time with which it .had won the speed trophy at 
the recent firemen’s convention. When the tired men 
reached the Redding home they saw no sign of a blaze na- 
turally, since all the fire was in a young’s girl’s imagina- 
tion. 

There was some trouble in explaining. Julia Redding 
didn’t recall for a moment that she had mentioned a fire 
in telephoning the Johnsons—in fact, she did not connect 
her message with the appearance of the vamps. None of 
the Johnsons would explain, regarding the joke a good 
one to keep going. But Angela Robinson, who had aban- 
doned her switchboard as soon as she had telephoned the 
dread news to every one who had a connection, ¢ame run- 
ning up just then. 

“Where’s the fire?” she gasped. 


“Tt’s a false alarm,” said the chief with heat, “and as 
you called me I guess it’s up to you to explain.” 
“Why, I heard it over the wire,” said Angela. “Julia 


Redding said to the Johnsons to come over, that the house 
was on fire.” 

‘Listening again, eh?” spoke up Miss Redding. “Well, 
this ought to be a lesson to you to keep your ears to your- 
self. That was just my way of saying, ‘Come.over in a 
hurry!” she explained, turning to the chief, “and no one 
but this busybody here would have misunderstood it. I 
am sorry so much trouble was _caused, but I don’t think it 
is my fault.” 

The vamps went profanely away to a late supper, the 
Reddings and the Johnsons had a much livelier evening 
than they had expected, and the Robinsons started home 
full of unspoken thoughts. 

Next week the telephone central was transferred to an 
office, and young men who were warranted to be hard of 
hearing on occasion were put in charge of it—New York 
Times. 





New Uses for Telephone Constantly Develop. 

There appears to be no limit to the ingenious uses to 
which the telephone is being put nowadays. Almost every 
day something comes to light to demonstrate anew how 
absolutely indispensable the telephone has become. Here is 
the grist for one day: 

A woman in Philadelphia, hearing burglars on the lower 
floor, stole back to her bed room grasped her desk in- 
strument,; which stood near the bed’s head, tucked the 
telephone snugly away under the covers and, almost 
in a whisper, informed the police station of the situation. 
Result: The house was surrounded by the time the thieves 
were ready to leave arid they were handily captured. 

During a vote on the school code in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature recently, one of the Senators, who was called out 
of Harrisburg on urgent business, registered his vote on the 
measure over the telephone. 

Mrs. Joan Cuneo, of Scarsdale, a well known automobile 
driver, was arrested for speeding at Yonkers, N. Y. She 
was later released on bail and, on reaching New York City, 
called up the court and announced that she had decided to 
plead guilty. The plea was accepted and the fact that she 
had been fined $10 was communicated to her over the wire. 





_ -_ 


Telephone Supersedes Telegraph for British Short Hauls. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, Postmaster General of Great Britain, 
in a recent speech in the House of Commons, explkining 
why the Post Office telegraph system lost $5,000,000 a year, 
said: “Four reasons given for the failure of the system to 
pay were the low press rates, telegraphic extension into 
rural districts, the 6d. telegrams, and the substitution by the 
public of the telephone for the telegraph for a great amount 
of short haul business.” 
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A New Substitute for Mahogany. 


Circular 185 of the U. S. Forest Service presents to users 
of cabinet woods the distinguishing characteristics of one 
of the best imitation mahoganies now marketed. The trade 
name of this wood is “Colombian mahogany,” so called 
because it comes only from Colombia. It is not mahog- 
any, however, but belongs to an entirely different family 
of trees. “Colombian mahogany” and true mahogany are 
botanically as unlike as an oak and a maple, but a super- 
ficial resemblance in the grain and color of their woods 
has made it possible to substitute the Colombian wood for 
the other. 

How long the wood of “Colombian mahogany” has been 
used in the United States is not known. It has been ex- 
ported from Cartagena, Colombia, to Havre, France, how- 
ever, for more than 30 years and there sold in immense 
cargoes as genuine mahogany. Practically all the “Colom- 
bian mahogany” now marketed is cut at points from 100 
to 200 miles inland and shipped from Cartagena. The 
trunks of the trees are straight and cylindrical, from 24 to 
70 inches in diameter, with an average of about 36 inches, 
and often with a clear length of 50 feet. 

The great popularity of true mahogany as a furniture 
and finishing wood hz:_ caused a steady depletion of the 
available supply ever since its earliest use, in about 1724. 
Few users of mahogany realize that the consumption of 
material passing in the markets as mahogany amounts 
annually to about 40,000,000 feet, while the cut of real 
mahogany is only about 18,000,000 feet. This does not 
mean so much that deliberate deception is being practiced 
as it does that the demand for true mahogany greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply. In consequence the producers of ma- 
hogany have had to seek substitutes in order to meet the 
demand. Over twenty mahogany-like woods are now of- 
fered as true mahogany, not to mention a considerable 
number of woods cunningly stained to imitate that wood. 
While the consumer may derive as much satisfaction from 
an article made of imitation mahogany as from one made 
of the genuine wood, the discovery that real mahogany 
has not been obtained is nevertheless ground for just com- 
plaint. 

It seems possible now, when the demand for mahogany 
is greater than the supply, that there could be an accepted 
use for such woods as “Colombian mahogany,” acknowl- 
edged not to be mahogany, but which are so similar to it 
in color, grain effects, and working qualities as to serve 
for the rarer wood. There should be no objection ¢o call- 
ing such woods by their proper names. Moreover, unless 
all good substitutes for mahogany were used, it would be 
impossible to meet the demand. ' 

While Cariniana differs widely in its botanical and ara- 
tomical characters from true mahogany, its close super- 
ficial resemblance to mahogany and its physical proper- 
ties at once distinguish it as a high-class cabinet wood. 
The wood does not exhibit true annual layers of growth, a 
characteristic also of true mahogany, especially :hat ob- 
tained from near the southern part of the tree’s range. 
When properly seasoned it does not warp, check, or shrink, 
while much of the lumber is beautifully figured. It works 
well, takes a filler readily, and can be highly polished. 
There is no reason why it should not be employed for all 
purposes for which true mahogany is used. The wood is 
hard, heavy (42 pounds to the cubic foot, with a specific 


gravity 0.674), strong, and tough, and in color and weight 


compares almost exactly with genuine mahogany. Those 
who work Cariniana wood observe that it dulls the saws 
and other tools very quickly, a fact which first cast suspicion 
on it as not being real mahogany and led to its study by 
the Forest Service. 














